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Chaucer meets the Prioress. The Coburn Players in “The Canterbury Pilgrims.” 


POETIC DRAMA AND PAGEANTRY 


BY HELEN HARRINGTON 


HE triumphal march of poetic 
drama given in the open air 
at the universities and coun- 


try clubs has marked an 
epoch and solved a problem of no 
small importance in the matter of the 
drama in this country. America, to 
even enlightened foreigners who have 
never set foot on these shores, means, 
at best, a few large and well known 
cities, and then great wastes of land; 
but to Americans it means the land 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, 
strewn with cities large and small, 
where people are reading, thinking 
and dreaming of the beautiful just as 
do they who walk under the glare of 


metropolitan lights. Under the con- 
ditions that have been existing, with 
lamentably few exceptions, “the beau- 
tiful” has been administered to the 
metropolitan devotee in the shape of 
clusters of iridescent gowns carried 
across the stage on the figures of 
ladies who know exactly how a train 
should twirl, but who would be puz- 
zled and perplexed if asked to read a 
line of blank verse. To the lover of 
the drama in remote towns were given 
the number two, number three and 
number four companies hastily thrown 
together and presenting in a crude way 
the frothy society drama or the melo- 
drama. 

These forms of musical and dra- 
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matic expression are all very well in 
their way. The movement, the color, 
the illusion of lights, the buffoonery 
and the obvious satire of the musical 
comedy, all have their place in the 
pleasures of life, but a nation should 
not ke overfed with them, and the 
need of those who crave a_ better 
drama should be considered. 

The melodrama satisfies a certain 
elemental love of romance and crude 
poetry innate in the souls of all at 
certain ages or degrees of develop- 
ment, but the masses are evolving, just 
as individuals are growing with the 
movement of the suns, and there 
comes a time in the life of an indi- 
vidual just as in the development of 
a nation when neither the momentary 
and shifting delight of the spectacular 
production, nor the primitive and frank 
appeal to the emotions as made in the 
honest and often ridiculous _melo- 
drama, is sufficient. One fails to find 


in these things that feeling of growth, 
of wider vision, of wonderful exalta- 
tion that comes in the presence of 


truly great art. 

It was at the universities, then, the 
natural gathering points for the young 
people of each State who are making 
for intellectual growth, that the need 
was greatest for a chance to see a 
finer order of play presented in the 
true spirit and meaning of the drama. 

The true spirit and meaning of the 
drama may be variously interpreted. 
There are those who maintain that the 
chief end and aim of the play is to 
amuse, to entertain; others say that 
they go to the theatre to pass the time 
away, to get away from themselves, 
and still others go just to see the color, 


the lights, the picture and the gaiety . 


of the musical comedy or the lighter 
drama, claiming that they see tragedy 
enough in every-day life and do not 
want to see it on the stage. But 
these are the very people who do not 
really see the tragedy, or the comedy, 
of life, for that matter, either on or off 
the stage. The people who really see 
and feel and thrill with the tragedy, 
and laugh with the humor, of life, are 
those who are not afraid of being 
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bored or of being made to think, by 
seeing Ibsen or Shakespeare or 
Moliere or Euripides. 

It is true the play must entertain, or 
it fails in some respect, but to enter- 
tain is only a small part of its mission. 
It must entertain, it must delight, it 
must exalt, it must teach, and—no 
matter how much we may resent the 
word as taken in connection with our 
pleasures—it must civilize. It must 
open up vistas of fancy, imagination 
and revelation, which is the mission of 
all truly great art, no matter what its 
medium of expression may be. 

The entire population of America 
cannot crowd itself into New York, 
which is the chief producing point for 
all plays in this country, and the 
greater the success of a play, the 
smaller the chance of its being seen 
in its highest artistic state outside of 
the larger Eastern cities. If a great 
book or a beautiful poem is written 
to-day, with our fine library systems 
and means of publication, there is 
nothing to prevent it working its way 
into the remotest cities or towns north 
or south, east or west, but if a great 
play is produced, it still does not 
reach a vast number of people whose 
faculties are as well fitted to judge, 
enjoy and be benefited by it as those 
who have the privilege of seeing it at 
its best, that is, with its most skilful 
interpreters and most careful setting. 
The playhouses throughout the coun- 
try are controlled by the great pro- 
ducing interests, and each season 
through the grimy stage doors of the 
dirty and ill-kept theatres is hauled 
what is left of the tinsel and gauze of 
the New York productions, good and 
bad, and the people throughout these 
United States (so loved of Walt Whit- 
man) are invited to come and see these 
plays or none at all, because—‘‘we 
control the theatre across the street, 
too, you see.” . 

The writer of plays of the higher or- 
der, therefore, or the poet dramatist, 
has had little incentive to ply his pen. 
He has been calling to the people from 
behind a great wall, and from the other 
side of the great wall they have been 
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calling back to him, and they were as 
helpless as he. He had no channel 


through which his plays might reach 
them; they had no opportunity of see- 
ing and enjoying his plays, and these 
two causes produced a still further 
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lamentable condition, which was, that 
the actor whose portion it is to inter- 
pret and illuminate the work of the 
writers of plays, has had but little op- 
portunity for the development of his 
highest powers. A natural indifference 











“I fear they are love vertheth.” Augustin Duncan and Mrs. Coburn as the 
Friar and the Prioress in Percy MacKaye’s “Canterbury Pilgrims.” 
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to his calling as an art is the result, 
which is only too apparent. in the 
meaningless gestures, the careless pro- 
nounciation and the utter lack of 
thought or study which too often char- 
acterizes our most ostentatious pro- 
ductions. 

It was with a full realization of 
these facts that Charles Douville Co- 
burn made his appeal to the colleges 
and universities, asking for an oppor- 
tunity to appear with his company of 
classic players, not only in Greek and 
Shakespearean plays, but also to pro- 
duce a new play by an American poet- 
dramatist. This was “The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims,” by Percy MacKaye, 
a play founded on the lovable and rol- 
licking characters created by Chaucer 
in “The Canterbury Tales,” whose 
laughter was fading away into the cen- 
turies until recalled by the powerful 
pen of the young poet. Enthusiastic 
responses came from Harvard, Yale, 
Brown, Smith, Williams, Bryn Mawr, 
the University of Tennessee, the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, the University of 
Virginia, the University of the South, 
and many others, and those who had 
known their Euripides and Shakes- 
peare on the printed page only had an 
opportunity of seeing their characters 
move in the mystic beauty of the 
lighted night, out of doors, under the 
trees, where elves and fairies are wont 
to disport themselves by moonlight, 
and also to gain a fresh impetus for 
their own creative growth, by having a 
chance to see the work of a young 
confrere presented under these idyllic 
conditions. 

A particularly memorable perform- 
ance of “The Canterbury Pilgrims” 
was given by these players after the 
tour of the universities had been made 
a couple of summers ago at Cornish, 
N. H., on the estate of Saint-Gaudens, 
the sculptor, who had been the center 
and heart of the Cornish Colony. The 
Cornish Colony is to America, per- 
haps, what the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, beautiful as it is, and known in 
history as the abiding place of kings 
who sought its shades as a retreat from 
the city’s noises and the pomp of 
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state, is yet best known and best 
loved because of that royal brother- 
hood of painters, Millet, Monet, Dela- 
croix, Diaz and others, who made 
Barbizon famous just because two 
young artists, strolling one morning 
through the forest in search of sub- 
jects for their brushes, liked the looks 
of the little village. This beautiful 
happening repeated itself in the hills 
of New Hampshire, when Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, twenty years ago, 
seeking a secluded place to carry out 
the work with which his brain and soul 
were filled, decided to build his stu- 
dio there. In accordance with the law 
of like attracting like, these beautiful 
hills soon began to be peopled with 
brother artists, and writers and doers 
of things, amongst them Stephen Par- 
rish, Maxfield Parrish, Kenyon Cox, 
Winston Churchill and Percy Mac- 
Kaye. Here they have built them- 
selves homes and studios and “dens,” 
but with a punctilious regard for the 
concentration necessary for the ac- 
complishment of serious work, plac- 
ing their houses far enough apart to 
be entirely hidden and out of siglit 
of a neighbor, so that each “from his 
separate star may draw the thing as. 
he sees it, for the God of things as 
they are.” 

It was to these woods that the play- 
ers had the sweet experience of giving 
the play before the author and his 
goodly colleagues, even as Moliere 
and his players appeared in the gar- 
dens at Versailles by starlight before 
a less worthy gathering—Louis XIV 
and his courtiers. The performance 
was given in the Saint-Gaudens Woods 
—a spot sacred both for its own en- 
chanting beauty and the memory it 
carries of the beloved and honored 
sculptor. As dusk came on, the silence 
that brooded over the hills was as 
deep as it might have been at the be- 
ginning of time. It was a mystic and 
wonderful hour. To one standing at 
any commanding height could only be 
revealed the wooded and undulating 
hills, with here or there in far dis- 
tances the gleam of a white house or 
the suggestion of a dwelling. If one 
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The miller and the friar in Percy MacKaye’s “Canterbury Pilgrims.” 
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will penetrate deep enough, however, 
into the darkness of overhanging 
boughs, and move far enough along 
the silent roads that seemed at first to 
lead but deeper into the silence, just 
as surely as one finds a new enchanted 
palace on each succeeding page of the 
“Arabian Nights,” as surely will one 
find a home filled with books and pic- 
tures and beauty and light, every little 
while, in the Cornish Woods. 

Along these roads the players were 
driven at twilight in a tally-ho, and 
arriving at the place, were conducted 
to no less a hallowed retreat than 
Saint-Gaudens’ own studio, in which 
to make their preparations. When 
they again emerged as Chaucer, the 
Prioress, the Friar, the Wife of Bath, 
the Marchioness, the Miller, the Ship- 
man, and so on, the darkness had 
deepened, and they were obliged to 
move cautiously to the spot where the 
play was to be given. Still all was 


darkness. Suddenly, at a given signal, 
the bright lights from the calciums 
were turned on, and as though the 


wand of an enchanter had been raised, . 


there, revealed, like a blazing jewel 
set in the heart of the night, was the 
glittering audience of fair women and 
brave men. Where had they come 
from? How had they reached there? 
What stately castles had opened their 
gates? Some of those devotees had 
come in tallyhos, some had motored, 
and some of them, gentle reader, had 
walked! It was the Cornish Colony 
in all its glory. It was like the assem- 
bling of nobility to celebrate the ar- 
rival of a new prince. They had all 
come to pay their respects to the new 
poetic drama, written by the poet in 
their midst. 

In addition to creating a channel 
through which may flow the inspira- 
tion of our coming poets and drama- 
tists, this playing in the open air is 
bringing back an old world custom 
and spirit which is likely to play no 
small part in the creative impulse to 
poets and painters no less than to 
tradesmen and craftsmen and to the 
people in general, and that is the re- 
vival of pageantry, which is in itself a 
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sort of universal expression of the art 


‘instinct of the people en masse. This 


has already demonstrated itself in the 
Joan of Arc pageant, which was given 
at Harvard, the Westchester pageant 
at Bronxville, and the High Jinks and 
Grove Plays given by the Bohemian 
Club in California; but so far, the 
greatest pageant ever given in Amer- 
ica, and one of the greatest in the his- 
tory of the world, was that given at 
Gloucester, Mass., in 1909. Stage 
Fort Park, where the pageant was wit- 
nessed, is a beautiful plateau em- 
braced and sheltered on one side from 
the sea by a great reef of rocks, where 
in olden times the Indians used to 
come to worship the Great Father. It 
is a spot which, for its grandeur and 
beauty might cause less reverend ones 
than they to pause and realize Om- 
nipotence. Since pageantry is a flower 
that can blossom only in time of 
peace, it was a marked coincidence 
that that same reef of rocks is an altar 
which celebrates the greatest service 
a statesman can do for his country, for 
imbedded in the heart of one of the 
huge boulders is a .tablet testifying 
that it was at this spot also that Roger 
Conant, the first Governor of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony, had by his 
wise counsel and timely interference 
averted bloodshed between contend- 
ing factions in 1629, the first exempli- 
fication of the spirit of arbitration in 
the history of the new world. It was 
to honor the memory of this man, and 
to- celebrate the occasion of a visit of 
the President of the United States to 
Gloucester that the pageant was pre- 
pared. 

For weeks before the event there 
was a wonderful feeling of excite- 
ment and happiness palpitating in the 
air. All caste was leveled; rich and 
poor alike became as children in their 
desire to make this day a complete 
success. There were meetings, con- 
sultations and rehearsals, and there 
was no person in the town so poor or 
so forgotten as to be denied participa- 
tion in the general merry-making. 
Flags were waving from every house, 
fakers were calling their wares, booths 
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and tents blossomed along the road 
that led to Stage Fort Park, séven 
great warships came booming up the 
harbor, forgetting the cause of their 
existence, and sailor lads marched 
through the town. The “Mayor and 
the corporation too” were as busy as 
hatters, and the City Hall was used 
as headquarters for costuming the citi- 
zens in fantastic apparel. Special 
trains were arriving and disgorging 
themselves of merry, laughing crowds. 
As early as four o’clock in the after- 
noon the audience began filing in, and 
before dusk the seating capacity of 
the great plateau was filled with a 
swaying, murmuring multitude. An 
ocean of humanity—twenty-five thou- 
sand people out for a merry-making, 
and as the time for the opening of the 
scenes drew near, the movement and 
fluttering in the great audience in- 
creased, like the ocean growing. rest- 
less. As the President’s party arrived, 
the swaying, fluttering multitude ar- 
ticulated with such a cheer as never 
was heard beneath those skies before, 
fireworks blazed, and the great battle- 
ships in the harbor saluted. Suddenly 
a brilliant light was thrown from hun- 
dreds of calciums against the hillside, 
and far away in the distance the pil- 
grims were seen approaching on their 
way to Canterbury. It is a curious co- 
incidence that the earliest pageant on 
record in England was in 1236 on the 
occasion of a royal marriage at Can- 
terbury. 

There they came, two thousand pil- 
grims—the quiet townfolk of Glou- 
cester, Mass., transformed into nuns, 
priests, bishops, choir boys, shipmen, 
knights in armor, ladies, warriors, 
some on dapple grays richly capari- 
soned, some with lances and spears 
which glittered in the light as they 
rode past; some in cowl and gown, 
fisher maidens, peasant girls, squires, 
courtiers, kings and queens, and fin- 
ally, demurely down the mountain side 
on her black horse, came the Prioress 
in spotless white, Chaucer gallantly 
riding by her side, then the Miller, the 
Pardoner and the rest, anti on white 
donkeys, the merry Friar and _ the 
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laughing Wife of Bath in her scarlet 
dress. 

Until the performance of the Can- 
terbury Pilgrims on this occasion as 
the vital part of the pageant, there 
had been only in these pageants a ser- 
ies of pictures or symbolic groupings 
strung together by a central theme, 
but with no definitely worked out plot 
or channel for dramatic expression. 
These pictures and symbols, however, 
naturally focus themselves down to 
the spoken word, and the quickened 
interest and response from the audi- 
ence in its transition from an inarticu- 
late body whose senses had been 
reached through the eye only, into so 
many individuals responding, by the 
sudden outbursts of laughter or ap- 
plause, followed by intense silence as 


‘the mood of the play changed from 


humor to poetry, made it apparent that 
the acted drama should be used as the 
vitalizing part of a pageant. 

In the fifteenth century, the King of 
England granted a parcel of land and 
the money with which to build a pa- 
geant house, to the Company of 
Weavers, who brought the custom of 
pageantry to its highest wave in Eng- 
land, and those were the days when 
the most beautiful old English tapes- 
tries were made, and into which have 
been woven, no doubt, the colors of 
many a gay pageant. 

The development of the spirit of 
pageantry would have a bearing in 
many and varying ways on the growth 
of'a new country. It would take root, 
first of all, deep in the soil of our 
common life. Its lighter mission is 
the pleasure it would give in the par- 
ticipation to those whose lives are re- 
pressed. Music, painting, poetry and 
sculpture are chary of the vehicles 
they choose for expression; they hover 
over a land and alight warily here and 
there, selecting some favored ones of 
the gods to bear their messages, but 
Drama, which is life itself, flings her- 
self generously into almost every 
heart that beats, for in almost every 
human being, in‘a greater or lesser de- 
gree, there is-an innate impulse or de- 
sire for dramatic expression, be it 
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ever so slight, or ever so easily satis- 
fied. Let there be but the mingling 
of voices, the fluttering of colors or the 
tramping of feet in the street, and 
even the gravest of us will drop, for a 
moment, the task in hand and watch 
the excitement or procession till it 
passes away, and return to our work 
with perhaps a new impulse brought 
into being by the 
thrill of public 
merrymaking. 
But greater than 
this, it would 
give an impulse to 
trades and crafts 
to symbolize and 
glorify their own 
particular work as 
they did in the 
old world in the 
days of the 


Guilds, when the 
spirit of pagean- 
try was flourish- 
ing and labor was 
so proud of its 


output that even 
things of ordi- 
Nary use were 
wrought with 
such care and 
love that to-day 
American coffers 
are being drained 
and the ocean is 
crossed for a 
sight of them, 
and if by any 
chance we find a 
vase, or a key, or 
a chest that was 
made under those 
conditions, we 
bear it home in 
triumph, while all 
the time the 
power to create 
these beautiful things is slumbering 
in our own land, unexercised. 

What else would these beautiful 
and colorful pageants do for the peo- 
ple? They would teach them, and 
help them to enjoy many things in 
painting and poetry and the drama. 


Mrs. Coburn as Electra. 
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They would help them to read in sym- 
bols and stories told in color. Think of 
the crowds that pass daily through the 
halls of our public buildings and gaze 
with dull appreciation at the paintings 
which the artists meant as a message 
to all. Surely there must be some 
reason why a foreign peasant woman, 
with a shawl over her head will stand 
before a picture, 
and with an un- 
mistakable look 
of understanding 
on her face, point 
out its meaning 
to her child, 
while an Ameri- 
can mother of the 
same class, if she 
enter a museum 
at all, seems per- 
plexed and be- 
wildered by what 
she sees. 

The main sym- 
bolic expression 
that reaches the 
people to-day is 
that of the car- 
toonist through 
the medium of the 
daily papers, This 
is usually  gro- 
tesque. The pa- 
geant would bring 
it in a beautiful 
form. New leg- 
ends might be 
written, new sym- 
bols formed, and 
a gateway to en- 
joyment of a very 
high order would 
be opened. 

And what of 
the beautiful folk 
songs of other 
countries? Why 
have we none except the meaningless 
rhymes that are being brewed for us 
by the vaudeville stage? Beautiful, 
simple folk songs have little chance ta 
work their way through this medium, . 
and they have but little other channel 
to reach the people, while no less a 
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composer than Walter Damrosch com- 
posed and arranged the music for the 
Gloucester pageant, and two thousand 
voices were trained to sing it, and 
trained by a competent director. 

As I sat on the rocks at Gloucester, 
and realized the wonder of all that 
pageantry, with its joy and its laugh- 
ter and its color, there came to me the 
memory of a celebration given in New 
York about ten years before—the great 
Dewey parade, which for splendor and 
magnificence had had no precedent in 
American history. For hours and hours 
of a September day the well trained 
columns marched in steady rhythmic 
measure. “Left, right; left, right; left, 
right,” sounded their feet on the pave- 
ment, and as one listens to the ticking 
of a clock until it forms sentences in 
the brain, the rhythmic fall of the feet 
as the troops marched past beat out 
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these words to me: “We marched to 
war; we marched back, and left dead 
men behind us.” Take it whichever 
way one would, the columns of men, 
well trained to march, move and fire 
in unison, could only mean one thing— 
war, with all its horrors, the reality of 
which Walt Whitman has so vividly 
described in one line: “Night’s dark- 
ness and blood-dripping wounds.” 
There was no further crevice for in- 
quiry to creep into, no further wings 
for fancy to fly on, no question a child 
might ask which could not be answered 
by pointing to a gun. Surely a pa- 
geant is a greater thing for higher in- 
spiration than a parade. 


“The old order changeth, giving place 
to new, 
And God fulfills himself in 


ways.” 


many 





THE HOURS 


BY ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


A little time for lyre and song 
Ere glows the bright-hilled West, 
When singing lips must cease from song 
And playing fingers rest. 


But though the twilight come so soon 
To hush the song and lyre, 

The soul may live eternities, 
To starry heights aspire. 


The briefest day may wear the crown 
Of one immortal deed; 

The years be bright with one glad hour 
That served another’s need. 


Though swift the singing dawn move on, 
The songless dusk to greet, 
Who sings until the day is done 


Shall find his rest full sweet! 

















AT THE COURT OF THE KAMEHAMEHAS 


An American Diplomat in Hawaii During the Civil War 


BY WALTER ESCOTT 


ITH the comparatively 
short history of the 
Kingdom of Hawaii, no 
nation had more to do 
than the United States of America. It 
is true that the Islands were discov- 
ered by an Englishman, Captain Cook, 
and that another famous English ex- 
plorer, Captain Vancouver, who visited 
the Islands several times, was of much 
assistance to the first king, Kameha- 
meha I, in inaugu- 


of that State. T. J. Dryer, of Oregon, 
was the American Commissioner dur- 
ing several years of Kamehameha IV’s 
reign; and his successor, the first 
American Minister to the Islands, was 
the late Dr. James McBride, a noted 
pioneer and public man of Oregon. 
John L. Bernard, then a young man of 
27, who accompanied the newly-ap- 
pointed minister to Honolulu in 1863, 
has been for many years a well-known 

resident of Portland. 





rating a modern 
civilization. But the 
commercial and so- 
cial development of 
the group through- 
out the three-quar- 
ters of a century 
prior to annexation 
was almost entirely 
due to the efforts of 
Americans. From 
the coming of the 
little band of mis- 
sionaries from Bos- 
ton in 1820, down to 
the signing of the: 
treaty 78 years later, 
the steady trend of 








It was with a fair 
understanding of the 
difficulties that con- 
fronted him that Dr. 
McBride and his sec- 
retary, Mr. Barnard, 
sailed for Hawaii in 
the spring of 1863, 
bearing credentials 
from President Lin- 
coln. Great Britain’s 
sympathy with the 
South in the war that 
had been raging for 
more than two years 
had already been 
shown to the people 
of the North in 








events shows that 
union with the great 
western republic 
was a consumma- 
tion deeply desired 
by many of the Hawaiian people. 

In the diplomatic relations of the 
two countries the State of Oregon 
played no small part. It was at one 


of the most critical periods of Ha- 
waii’s affairs that the representatives 
of America at the court were citizens 





Dr. James McBride, United States 
Minister to the Hawaiian Islands 
during our Civil War. 

taken in Honolulu, 1864.) 


countless ways; and 
the new minister had 


not been long in 

(Photo Honolulu before he 
realized that the 

British Commissioner was not only 


extremely unfriendly to the Union, but 
was exceedingly jealous of the grow- 
ing power of its government in the 
affairs of Hawaii. So pronounced 

was this feeling that even the firing of 
two more guns in the salute in hono? 




















Kamehameha IV. 


of the American minister, to which his 
rank entitled him, was a source of 
chagrin to both the British and French 
commissioners. 

After a trip lasting fifteen days, the 
“Comet,” bearing the new diplomatic 
officials, arrived in Honolulu harbor. 
They were met by Mr. Ogden, secre- 
tary of the American Legation. The 
travelers were obliged to walk from 
the wharf to the legation for the reason 
that in all Honolulu there were but 
three vehicles. King Kamehameha, of 
course, had a carriage and driver, and 
Mr. Bishop, the leading’ banker in the 
Islands, also had a phaeton, and one 
of the merchants owned a one-horse 
carry-all. The legation was an unpre- 
tentious, white-washed building, much 
like an East Indian bungalow, built 
high up from the ground with a veran- 
dah extending across the front, 


reached by a long flight of steps. A 
high, white-washed fence shut off a 
view of the house from the street. 

A few days after the arrival of Dr. 
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McBride and Mr. Barnard, a meeting 
with King Kamehameha was arranged. 
On their arrival at the Iolani Palace 
they were met by R. C. Wyllie, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, who escorted 
them to the throne room and intro- 
duced them to the king and his suite. 
After presenting his credentials, Dr. 
McBride and the king engaged in a 
short, informal conversation, following 
which the king retired. The reception 
in honor of the new minister, which 
was held a few days later, was a bril- 
liant occasion. The rooms of the pal- 
ace were thronged with the members 
of the royal family, diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in the Islands, and promi- 
nent residents of Honolulu. Besides 
King Kamehameha and Queen Emma, 
there were present the Dowager Queen 
‘Kalama, widow of the former king; 
Princess Victoria Kamamalu, half-sis- 
ter of the king; Princess Ruth Keeli- 
kolani, sister of the king and governess 
of the Island of Hawaii; Princess Ber- 
nice Pauahi (Mrs. C. R. Bishop), Gov- 
ernor Kekananaoa, of Oahu; and 
Prince Lot, the king’s brother, after- 
wards Kamehameha V. Prince Lut 
wore a uniform of bright red, and his 
expression was so coarse and hard 
that Mr. Barnard was led to conclude 
that he must be the executioner for the 
kingdom. After the reception, the 
royal band played music for dancing. 
Dr. McBride’s rank entitled him to 
dance with Queen Emma,’ but as he 
had never learned the art of dancing, 
he was obliged to forego this pleasrre, 
and Mr. Barnard was accorded the 
privilege. During the intervals be- 
tween the dances the young official 
had the opportunity to coriverse with 
the Queen and other members of the 
royal family, thereby beginning p'eas- 
ant social relations, which continued 
throughout his stay. 

King Kamehameha was not often 
seen in public. Indeed, except on the 
most formal occasions, such as diplo- 
matic receptions and dinners, he did 
not mingle even with the foreign offi- 
cials. He was a man who cared noth- 
ing for the glamour of public life. His 
naturally reserved disposition had 
























deepened into melancholy by the 
death of his son, the little Prince of 
Hawaii, the year before. Several 
years earlier, Kamehameha, while un- 
der the influence of liquor, had shot his 
private secretary, A. H. Neilson, a 
most estimable man. Remorse for this 
deed saddened the king’s life. Duriug 
the last years of his reign, he spent 
most of his time at his country resi- 
dence outside of Honolulu, engaged ir 
translating the English prayer book 
into Hawaiian. He had joined the 
Episcopal Church some years before, 
but seldom attended. A curious cus- 
tom was that of sending his carriage 
to stand before the church door while 
the services were in progress. 

During the first weeks of their resi- 
dence in Honolulu, Dr. McBride and 
Mr. Barnard were the guests of the 
various diplomatic representatives and 
prominent Americans and Hawaiians 
The entertainment of the latter usually 
consisted of luaos, native banquets. 
The viands consisted of roast pigs and 
chickens, raw fish, live shrimps, yams 
and bread fruit, pineapples and other 
fruits. Poi, a dish made from the taro 
root, and the particular delicacy, roast 
dog, the visitors were never able to ap- 
preciate, much to the mystification of 
their hosts. On a trip to the volcano 
of Kilauea, on the island of Hawaii, 
they were the guests of Princess Ruth 
Keelikolani, who proffered generous 
hospitality. 

Notwithstanding the attentions that 
were showered upon him and the re- 
laxation which the enervating climate 
induced, Dr. McBride lost no time in 
making himself acquainted with politi- 
cal and commercial conditions in the 
Islands. The decline in the whale fish- 
eries, which had begun just before this 
time, had not served to produce a cor- 
responding decline in American in- 
terests. The influence of the early 
Boston missionaries was not easily 
effaced. British interests were some- 
what strengthened by the establish- 
ment of the Church of England in 
Honolulu, under the patronage of 
Queen Emma, but the missionary ef- 
fort among the people was not dimin- 
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ished. The sentiments of the king and 
queen were found, however, to be 
favorable to the British. In reporting 
to Secretary of State Seward the re- 
sults of his observations in Hawaii, 
Dr. McBride wrote: 

“The king is strongly predisposed 
in favor of the British in preference to 
Americans or those of any other 
nationality. English policy, English 
etiquette and English grandeur seem 
to captivate and control him. His 
familiar associates are Englishmen; 
and where an office becomes vacated 
by death, resignation or otherwise, it 
is filled by the appointment of an 
Englishman. In a word, English dip- 
lomacy here has been so adroit and 
sagacious as to win the esteem and 
confidence of His Majesty and the 
royal family, while American diplo- 
macy has been a complete failure in 
this respect. It is plainly to be seen 
that the British government places a 
high estimate on the future value of 
the Islands, believing, no doubt, that 
the Pacific and other railroads will be 
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built, and that these Islands will be- 
come very important as a ‘half-way 
house’ between Europe and America, 
on one side, and China and Japan on 
the other, and also in their capacity for 
growing the sugar cane, cotton, coffee 
and rice, which, no doubt, will be very 
great when fairly and fully developed. 
The salubrity and peculiar pleasant- 
ness of the climate must also add 
much to the intrinsic worth and im- 
portance of this country. 

“I beg leave further to say that 
American interests greatly predomi- 
nate here over all others combined, 
and not less’ than four-fifths of the 
commerce connected with these 


Islands is American. The merchants, 
kinds, 


traders, dealers of all and 


planters are prin- 
cipally Americans. 
The British have 
no commerce here 
worthy the name, 
and but one or two 
retail stores; ihe 
Germans about the 
same amount of 
business as the 
English Many 
American mer- 
chants here are do- 
ing quite a large 
business, and 
would extend it 
still more but for 
the danger of Brit- 
ish rule over this 
group, when, if it 
should become tie 
dominant or gov- 
erning power, 
American interests 
would be crushed 
out with eagerness and despatch. 
Such is the belief of all American citi- 
zens with whom I have _ conversed, 
and such is my own opinion. Some 
merchants and planters are contracting 
their business, so that they may not 
suffer so heavy a loss in the event of 
the change which seems probable at 
no distant day.” 

The death of King Kamehameha in 
November was regarded as a real be- 
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Queen Emma, wife of Kamehameha 
IV, King of the Hawaiian Islands. 





reavement by Hawaiians and Ameri- 
cans alike. This feeling was in a 
measure’ due to the fact that Prince 
Lot, the king’s brother, who was pro- 
claimed Kamehameha V, was known 
to be a man of grossly immoral char- 
acter. Soon after his accession, he re- 
vived the hula dances, which had not 
been permitted for years, and this and 
other lewd practices so offended the 
foreign element in Honolulu that rela- 
tions between the king and the Ameri- 
can minister were reduced to those of 
the most formal character. 

An interesting visitor to Honolulu in 
1864 was a Russian naval officer, Cap- 
tain, afterwards Admiral, Enquist, 
in command of a fleet that was be- 
lieved at the time to have been sta- 
tioned in Hawaii 
to afford substan- 
tial aid to the 
United States in 
the event that Eng- 
land and France 
should interfere in 
behalf of the 
Southern Confed- 
eracy. The captain 
had, a short time 
before, been sta- 
tioned in Alaska, 
stood high in the 
confidence of his 
government, and 
knew that Alaska 
was an undesirable 
possession to Rus- 
sia. Confident by 
frequent conversa- 
tions with this offi- 
cer that Russia was 
anxious to dispose 
of her possessions, 
Dr. McBride set himself to the task of 
convincing the State Department of 
the desirability of purchasing. Let- 
ters were written to Secretary Seward, 
samples of gold and other minerals 
then known to exist there were for- 
warded, together with affidavits and 
other documents of whalers and others 
acquainted with the region, especially 
bearing on the value of its furs and 
fisheries. As soon as the storm of 














the Civil War had passed, Secretary 
Seward took up the matter, and the 
world knows the result. Dr. McBride’s 
services in bringing this to pass have 
never been appreciated because never 


brought to the knowledge of the 
public. 

Another evidence of Dr. McBride’s 
foresight was his recommendation to 
the State Department a year later that 
the American government acquire 
title to a tract of land suitable for a 
naval station at or near Honolulu. In 
enumerating the reasons for such a 
depot, the diplomat pointed out the 
necessity for naval defense for the 
States of the Pacific Coast, the pro- 
tection of the American commerce in 
the Pacific, and by reason of the in- 
creased commerce with the Orient. 

That Secretary Seward regarded 
the suggestion as important is evident 
from the fact that a return communi- 
cation advised the minister that the 
proposition was soon to have the “con- 
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Princess Victoria, Kamamalu, sister of 
Kamehameha IV, 


sideration to which it was justly en- 
titled.” 

The occasions, as has been said, 
when the British and French Commis- 
sioners betrayed their unfriendliness 
to the United States government had 
been frequent, even before the coming 
of the American minister. At the 
funeral of King Kamehameha IV the 
conduct of these gentlemen in con- 
versing in his presence in French—a 
language with which he was unfamil- 
iar—so exasperated Dr. McBride that 
he openly rebuked them. But an event 
which occurred in the following year 
not only served to show the American 
diplomat’s sagacity and strength of 
character, but to compel respect for 
the government which he represented 
and the dignity of the office which he 
then held. Dr. McBride had been 
among the first of the hardy pioneers 
to cross the plains to Oregon when 
conditions there were in the most 
primitive stage. From the first, by 
reason of his exceptional intellectual 
and moral force he became one of the 
leaders among the settlements in the 
lower Willamette Valley. It was as a 
reward for his services in strengthen- 
ing the administration party in Oregon 
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that President Lincoln appointed him 
to the Hawaiian post. 

At the time of his arrival in Hono- 
lulu, Dr. McBride found no outward 
insignia designating the American Le- 
gation. He therefore had a national 
coat of arms cut from wood, gilded, 
and placed over the gateway. One 
day an English man-of-war entered 
Honolulu harbor, having on board two 
midshipmen, both sons of peers, Lord 
Gordon and Lord Charles Beresford, 
since head of the British navy. The 
young men were members of a party 
who came ashore for a lark. They ap- 





John L. Barnard, Secretary of Legation 
at Honolulu, H. I., 1863-65. 


parently sympathized with the South- 
ern Confederacy, and held the popu- 
lar belief among Englishmen that the 
Union would not much longer survive. 
They conceived the idea of taking 
down the coat of arms and adding it 
to their collection of souvenirs. They 
chose a time when the minister would 
be away and the office closed. Wrench- 
ing the coat of arms from its fasten- 
ings, they hired a native to carry it to 
the dock, and actually succeeded in 
getting it aboard without any of the 
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ranking officers knowing anything 
about it. The next morning, when Dr. 
McBride entered his office, he was 
somewhat surprised to have his clerk 
announce: 

“Doctor, your bird has taken flight.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Your coat of arms is gone,” an- 
swered the clerk. 

“Gone where?” asked the -minister, 
somewhat puzzled. 

“It’s just disappeared,” 
the clerk. 

Walking out into the garden, Dr. 
McBride was astonished to find that 
the coat of arms had been removed 
from the arch over the gate. Conclud- 
ing that this was only another evidence 
of ill-will towards his government; his 
anger steadily arose. He immediately 
started an investigation. It so hap- 
pened that Beresford had given the 
Hawaiian an extra tip for his trouble 
in getting the coat of arms to the land- 
ing place. Some one quickly reported 
this to the minister, who at once 
located the man and learned what had 
been done. He immediately secured 
a search warrant and made a demand 
upon the captain of the warship for 
the return of the insignia. The cap- 
tain, who, of course, was innocent, pro- 


answered 


tested that the coat of arms was not 


on board the ship. The minister, how- 
ever, sent his evidence to the captain, 
repeating his request and demanding 
an apology for the insult. The cap- 
tain now made an investigation, and 
the culprit owned up and brought the 
coat of arms on deck, when it was 
promptly sent ashore and returned to 
the American Lesation. On its ar- 
rival there, Dr. McBride refused to 
receive it, saying he was too vexed to 
listen to any overtures. Later the 
captain and the British Commissioner 
called at the Legation and made a 
formal apology. They said they con- 
sidered this .was_ satisfactory. Dr. 


McBride replied that it was not satis- 
factory; that the two young lords were 
officers in the British Navy, and had 
not only committed a theft, but by 
their act insulted the government rep- 
resented by himself. 


He further an- 
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nounced that, having removed the 
coat of arms with their own hands, he 
would not be satisfied until they put it 
back where they found it. 

At this the English Commissioner 
protested, saying that such a demand 
was humiliating and disgraceful, and 
could not be complied with. Dr. Mc- 
Bride, however, insisted on a comp!i- 
ance with his demand, declaring that 
the disgrace consisted in 
the act of stealing the coat 
of arms, and that nothing 
short of this would be con- 
sidered reparation for their 
offense. He announced that 
unless this were done he 
would report the affair to 
the Secretary of State. 

After considerable diplo- 
matic correspondence and 
some delay, the English 
Commissioners agreed to 
comply with Dr. McBride’s 
demand, and the latter des- 
ignated the following noon 
as the time when the coat of 
arms should be_ replaced. 
On the following day the 
minister, by means of Ha- 
waiian boys, caused it to be 
made known throughout 
Honolulu that the coat of 
arms would be_ replaced, 
and when the time arrived 
the street in the neighbor- 
hood of the legation was 
filled with a curious mul- 
titude who were highly 
amused over the discomfit- 
ure of the young noblemen. 
An enterprising photogra- 
pher was a witness to the 
scene, and the resulting pic- . 
ture shows the midshipmen 
repairing their mischief. 

This was not by any 
means the end of the inci- 
dent. Dr. McBride made a 
full report of the affair to 
the Secretary of State, Wil- 
liam H. Seward, who not 
only complimented the min- 
ister. but also immediately 
wrote to the British gov- 
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ernment demanding an apology. The 
latter acceded, and the two lords who 
were responsible for the affair were 
suspended from the navy for two 
years. 

After four years’ residence in Hono- 
lulu, during which he saw the author- 
ity and prestige of the United States 
government fully established, Dr. Mc- 
Bride resigned his post in 1867, and 








Lord Charles Beresford and Lord Gordon re- 
placing the coat of arms over the United States 
Legation at Honolulu. 
they stole the coat of arms during the night and 
smuggled it aboard the ship. An inquiry was 
insisted on by Minister McBride, which led to 
international demands and an apology. 

(From a photograph taken while young Beres- 
ford and Gordon were restoring the coat of arms 


In a midshipman prank 


to) its position.) 
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returned to Oregon. He died ten years 
later at his home in St. Helens, near 
Portland. His four sons have ll 
since achieved prominence. The eld- 
est son, the late John R. McBride, was 
a Congressman from Oregon during 
the Civil War, and Chief Justice of 
Idaho. The second son, Thomas A. 
McBride, is Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Oregon. A third 
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son, the late George W. McBride, was 
United States Senator from Oregon 
from 1895 to 1901. A fourth son, Dr. 
James H. McBride, of Pasadena, Cal., 
is one of the leading authorities on in- 
sanity and nervous diseases in the 
United States. At the trial of Guiteau, 
the slayer of President Garfield, Dr. 
McBride was one of the alienists 
called by the prosecution. 




































HILLS OF BERKELEY TOWN 


BY MARY CAROLYN 


DAVIES 


Where the blue bay lies, the smiling skies 
Nestle and melt in one, 
And the hills lift up their faces grave 
For the good-night kiss of the sun. 
Brown and bare, brown and bare, 
Are the hills of Berkeley town, 
And the big “C” shines in a glow of gold 
When the sun goes down. 


Student days, dreamy days, 
Study, and laughter, and strife. 
And the close of it all, and the end of it all— 
We leave it, to live our life, 
Far and fair, far and fair 
Are the hills of Berkeley town; 
And the big “C” shines in a glow of gold 
When the sun goes down. — 


Oh, for the good days back again, 
The old, old days that we knew; 
When the “x” of life was still unsolved, 
And we lived for the gold and blue. 
Brown and bare, brown and bare, — 
Are the hills of Berkeley town; 
Where the big “C” shines in a glow of gold 
As the sun goes down. 




















Entrance to a small school Chentu. 


A STATE UNIVERSITY IN CHINA 


BY ROGER SPRAGUE 


WISH to transport you to a re- 
mote point inthe west of China, 
the great city of Chentu, a city 
so far removed from the United 

States that when it is noon in New 
York it is within eight minutes of mid- 
night there. When New York is 
booming with the rush and clangor of 
noon-day, in Chentu the great iron 
gates, which afford entrance and exit, 
have long been closed, for they are 
locked at sunset; the wooden barriers 
which separate one section of the city 
from another have been shut for two 
hours, and the only signs of life are 
the night watchmen, making their 


rounds with flickering Chinese lantern 
and vibrating gong. 

In these days of rapid travel and 
easy communication between the 
nations, we are apt to imagine that 
our modern methods of transportation 
have been introduced, to some extent 
at least, into all the more important 
portions of the world. We read of 
railways in Korea, railways in Dark- 
est Africa, of another projected from 
the Cape to Cairo. But in spite of all, 
there still remain portions of the 
earth’s surface, thickly settled and 
with an ancient civilization, to which 
our modern methods of transportation 











A teacher's residence 


have not yet penetrated. It is in such 
a region, located far in the west of 
China, and on the savage borderland 


of Thibet, that Chentu is located; 
Chentu, the capital of the province of 
Four Streams (Szechuen)—the largest 
and most populous of the eighteen into 
which China is divided. This province 
has an area larger by twenty thousand 
square miles than that of California, 
and contains a population of sixty mil- 
lions of people, yet it does not possess 
a single railway, nor, outside of the 
two chief cities, any electric lights or 
telephones. It is true that it is con- 
nected with the outer world by two 
lines of telegraph, one to the east and 
the other to the south, but it is equally 
true that wheeled vehicles, except the 
wheelbarrow, are almost unknown. 
The safest, easiest and most customary 
method of travel is to ride in a sedan 
chair, carried on men’s shoulders. 
Every city of any importance is sur- 
rounded by an immense stone wall, 





in a provincial college. 


faced with the most substantial mas- 
onry; such a wall as Palmyra might 
have possessed in the days of Aure- 
lian. And yet, after all, that country 
is far more advanced as regards mod- 
ern civilization than was the west- 
ern world one hundred years ago. 

It was in the above city that the 
writer resided for the period of one 
year, while an instructor in an institu- 
tion which passes in China for the 
equivalent of an American State Uni- 
versity. In view of the fact that noth- 
ing is playing a more important part 
in the “wake-up of China” than the 
government schools that have been es- 
tablished to impart western civiliza- 
tion—training young China in modern 
language and western science, in order 
that he, too, may participate in the 
progress of the world—an inside ac- 
count of such an institution may not 
be without interest. 

Just a word here as to the fashion in 
which these schools came to be 
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started: It was after the suppression 
of the Boxer outbreak of 1900, dur- 
ing which one hundred and fifty-seven 
Protestant missionaries had lost their 
lives in the province of Shansi. In- 
demnity was offered by the Chinese 
government, but this was refused by 
most of the missions represented, their 
ground being that part of a mission- 
ary’s duty is to lose his life, should 
necessity arise. On the recommenda- 
tion, however, of Dr. Timothy Richard, 
who had been requested by the Chi- 
nese government to assist the pleni- 
potentiaries in the settlement of mat- 
ters, it was agreed that in lieu of com- 
pensation the provincial treasury 
should pay an annual sum of fifty 
thousand ounces of silver for ten years 
for the establishment of a college, in 
order, on the one hand, that the literati 
of the province might secure a liberal 
education on modern lines, and on the 
other, that both Chinese and foreign- 
ers might better understand and es- 
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teem each other, and thus modify the 
ignorance and prejudice which gave 
rise to the Boxer outbreak. The ad- 
ministration of the institution and its 
funds were to be in the hands of Dr. 
Richard for ten years, after which the 
whole establishment, with its appurte- 
nances, was to revert to the provin- 
cial government. 

Richard’s recommendation was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the Chi- 
nese authorities, but they also resolved 
to take a leaf out of the missionaries’ 
book. When in the spring of 1901 the 
reverend gentleman arrived in the 
capital of Shansi province, to estab- 
lish his college, he found that the gov- 
ernment at Pekin had further decreed 
the establishment of a similar institu- 
tion in the capital of each and every 
province in the empire. These, of 
course, were to be uncer purely Chi- 
nese officials, assisted by such foreign 
teachers as might be employed. 

Each of these provincial colleges 
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returned to Oregon. He died ten years 
later at his home in St. Helens, near 
Portland. His four sons have all 
since achieved prominence. The eld- 
est son, the late John R. McBride, was 
a Congressman from Oregon during 
the Civil War, and Chief Justice of 
Idaho. The second son, Thomas A. 
McBride, is Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Oregon. A third 
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son, the late George W. McBride, was 
United States Senator from Oregon 
from 1895 to 1901. A fourth son, Dr. 
James H. McBride, of Pasadena, Cal., 
is one of the leading authorities on in- 
sanity and nervous diseases in the 
United States. At the trial of Guiteau, 
the slayer of President Garfield, Dr. 
McBride was one of the alienists 
called by the prosecution. 
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BY MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


Where the blue bay lies, the smiling skies 
Nestle and melt in one, 
And the hills lift up their faces grave 
For the good-night kiss of the sun. 
Brown and bare, brown and bare, 
Are the hills of Berkeley town, 
And the big “C” shines in a glow of gold 
When the sun goes down. 


Student days, dreamy days, 
Study, and laughter, and strife. 
And the close of it all, and the end of it all— 
We leave it, to live our life, 
Far and fair, far and fair 
Are the hills of Berkeley town; 
And the big “C” shines in a glow of gold 
When the sun goes down. 


Oh, for the good days back again, 
The old, old days that we knew; 
When the “x” of life was still unsolved, 
And we lived for the gold and blue. 
Brown and bare, brown and bare, 
Are the hills of Berkeley town; 
Where the big “C” shines in a glow of gold 
As the sun goes down. 
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A STATE UNIVERSITY IN CHINA 


BY ROGER SPRAGUE 


WISH to transport you to a re- 
mote point in the west of China, 
the great city of Chentu, a city 
so far removed from the United 

States that when it is noon in New 
York it is within eight minutes of mid- 
night there. When New York is 
booming with the rush and clangor of 
noon-day, in Chentu the great iron 
gates, which afford entrance and exit, 
have long been closed, for they are 
locked at sunset; the wooden barriers 
which separate one section of the city 
from another have been shut for two 
hours, and the only signs of life are 
the night watchmen, making their 


rounds with flickering Chinese lantern 
and vibrating gong. 

In these days of rapid travel and 
easy communication between the 
nations, we are apt to imagine that 
our modern methods of transportation 
have been introduced, to some extent 
at least, into all the more important 
portions of the world. We read of 
railways in Korea, railways in Dark- 
est Africa, of another projected from 
the Cape to Cairo. But in spite of all, 
there still remain portions of the 
earth’s surface, thickly settled and 
with an ancient civilization, to which 
our modern methods of transportation 
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have not yet penetrated. It is in such 
a region, located far in the west of 
China, and on the savage borderland 
of Thibet, that Chentu is located; 
Chentu, the capital of the province of 
Four Streams (Szechuen)—the largest 
and most populous of the eighteen into 
which China is divided. This province 
has an area larger by twenty thousand 
square miles than that of California, 
and contains a population of sixty mil- 
lions of people, yet it does not possess 
a single railway, nor, outside of the 
two chief cities, any electric lights or 
telephones. It is true that it is con- 
nected with the outer world by two 
lines of telegraph, one to the east and 
the other to the south, but it is equally 
true that wheeled vehicles, except the 
wheelbarrow, are almost unknown. 
The safest, easiest and most customary 
method of travel is to ride in a sedan 
chair, carried on men’s shoulders. 
Every city of any importance is sur- 
rounded by an immense stone wall, 
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faced with the most substantial mas- 
onry; such a wall as Palmyra might 
have possessed in the days of Aure- 
lian. And yet, after all, that country 
is far more advanced as regards mod- 
ern civilization than was the west- 
ern world one hundred years ago. 

It was in the above city that the 
writer resided for the period of one 
year, while an instructor in an institu- 
tion which passes in China for the 
equivalent of an American State Uni- 
versity. In view of the fact that noth- 
ing is playing a more important part 
in the “wake-up of China” than the 
government schools that have been es- 
tablished to impart western civiliza- 
tion—training young China in modern 
language and western science, in order 
that he, too, may participate in the 
progress of the world—an inside ac- 
count of such an institution may not 
be without interest. 

Just a word here as to the fashion in 
which these schools came to be 





A STATE UNIVERSITY IN CHINA. 


started: It was after the suppression 
of the Boxer outbreak of 1900, dur- 
ing which one hundred and fifty-seven 
Protestant missionaries had lost their 
lives in the province of Shansi. In- 
demnity was offered by the Chinese 
government, but this was refused by 
most of the missions represented, their 
ground being that part of a mission- 
ary’s duty is to lose his life, should 
necessity arise. On the recommenda- 
tion, however, of Dr. Timothy Richard, 
who had been requested by the Chi- 
nese government to assist the pleni- 
potentiaries in the settlement of mat- 
ters, it was agreed that in lieu of com- 
pensation the provincial treasury 
should pay an annual sum of fifty 
thousand ounces of silver for ten years 
for the establishment of a college, in 
order, on the one hand, that the literati 
of the province might secure a liberal 
education on modern lines, and on the 
other, that both Chinese and foreign- 
ers might better understand and es- 
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teem each other, and thus modify the 
ignorance and prejudice which gave 
rise to the Boxer outbreak. The ad- 
ministration of the institution and its 
funds were to be in the hands of Dr. 
Richard for ten years, after which the 
whole establishment, with its appurte- 
nances, was to revert to the provin- 
cial government. 

Richard’s recommendation was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the Chi- 
nese authorities, but they also resolved 
to take a leaf out of the missionaries’ 
book. When in the spring of 1901 the 
reverend gentleman arrived in the 
capital of Shansi province, to estab- 
lish his college, he found that the gov- 
ernment at Pekin had further decreed 
the establishment of a similar institu- 
tion in the capital of each and every 
province in the empire. These, of 
course, were to be uncer purely Chi- 
nese Officials, assisted by such foreign 
teachers as might be employed. 

Each of these provincial colleges 











A study hall at the provincial college. 
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A museum specimen, Chentu. 


was to enjoy an income of fifty thou- 
sand ounces of silver per annum, and 
furthermore, the first of them was to be 
placed in the capital of Shansi, by the 
side of the one that Dr. Richard came 
to establish. The purely Chinese col- 
lege was to duplicate the work of the 


other. Such was the start of modern 
government schools in China. It was 
in one of these provincial colleges that 
the writer was employed. 

I can best give the reader a notion 
as to what the institution at Chentu is 
like by describing what he would see 
were he to visit it. 

The college is not located on one of 
the principal business streets, which 
are kept neat and clean (for China), 
but on a small and dirty street located 
within a hundred yards of the city’s 
south wall. As one approached the 
college, one would see on one’s right 
a solid brick wall, ten or twelve feet 


high, which bounds the property. The 
entrance is about ten feet wide, and 
flanking it are two other entrances. 
One of them belongs to a Middle 
School, which is a branch of the col- 
lege. The gate is a great, wooden door, 
half of which swings to the right and 
half to the left. On the two halves 
are painted the “Gate Code,” life-size 
figures of Chinese officials, one of 
them mild and beneficent in appear- 
ance, to welcome the expected guest. 
The other is fierce and warlike, for he 
repels intruders. Such is the custom- 
ary entrance to any official building or 
gentleman’s residence; a wooden gate 
with gate gods, set in a high brick or 
mud wall. I might explain parentheti- 
cally that a mud wall—if new and well 
finished with plaster—is much neater 
in appearance than is a brick wall, and 
this in spite of the fact that the hand- 
some gray Chinese bricks are greatly 
superior to our common red brick. 

Entering the gate, the visitor would 
see a second gate about forty yards 
further on. Between these gates lies 
a court-yard, some seventy feet in 
breadth and bounded by low walls. 
Up the center runs a cement walk, but 
the rest of the yard is overgrown with 
grass, which furnishes pasture for an 
occasional goat. Should any construc- 
tion work be in progress in the insti- 
tution, a group of wood-sawyers might 
be seen in one corner, sawing boards 
out of a heavy timber placed on tres- 
tles. In China, whenever some boards 
are wanted, they are sawn out on the 
spot. 

Arriving at the second gate, the 
visitor would have to step over two 
thresholds, twelve feet apart. Each 
of these consists of a heavy plank 
about a foot broad, turned up on edge. 
These “low hurdles” are another char- 
acteristic feature of Chinese entrances, 
but unlike the “Gate Gods,” they seem 
to serve no purpose. On either side 
of both first and second gates are 
small rooms for servants. 

Passing the second gate, the visitor 
would see a third, a hundred feet far- 
ther on, and would find himself in a 
courtyard somewhat similar to the 
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first, except that it is planted with 
trees, and on either side are sheds in 
which are kept the sedan chairs be- 
longing to the college or to the instruc- 
tors. Beyond the third gateway lies a 
third courtyard about a hundred feet 
long. On either side are the rear 
walls of dormitories belonging to the 
Middle School. ‘Passing through a 
fourth gate, the visitor would find him- 
self in still a fourth courtyard of much 
more pleasing appearance than any 
of the others, planted with bamboos 
and flowering trees, while the central 
walk of cement is ornamented with 
plants in pots. Immediately in front 
of him he would see the main recep- 
tion hall: this is the place to which 
he would be ushered were he arriving 
to take a position on the faculty. This 
hall stands on a stone platform about 
seventy feet wide by forty deep, and 
is nothing but a shell in which the nec- 
essary furniture is placed. The wide 
entrances are always open, and it is 
here that the formal dinners, or 
“feasts,” which occur so often at such 


an institution, are held. Practically 
the diners eat in the open air, very 
much as though they were dining on 
the verandah of the Royal Hawaiian 


Hotel at Honolulu. As the tempera- 
ture at Chentu is much the same as in 
the great valleys of California, it is 
seldom that serious discomfort is ex- 
perienced. The latitude of Chentu is 
much farther south—thirty-one de- 
grees. 

Behind the main reception hall, and 
on a stone platform of about the same 
dimensions, is a library—a two-story 
building. Behind the library is the 
Confucian temple, seventy-two feet 
wide by sixty-seven feet deep. It isa 
great shed, neatly constructed of 
brick and timber. Practically, it con- 
tains nothing but the tablet to Confu- 
cius. 

Immediately behind the Confucian 
temple is the rear wall of the college 
grounds, which have a total depth in 
this portion of about seven hundred 
feet. 

But how about the working equip- 
ment of the institution? In order to 
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reach that, it is necessary to return to 
the fourth courtyard. If, as one stood 
there facing the main reception hall 
like the Chinese in the picture, one 
were to turn to the left, one would see 
still another gate; passing through 
this, one would see one more, fifty or 
sixty feet before him. Beyond this 
last gate lies an open space, and, if 
one were to traverse it for one hundred 
yards, one would arrive at a gateway 
leading into the college drill-ground 
and athletic field, a rectangular enclo- 
sure about 250 by 125 feet in dimen- 
sions, with a great open shed one hun- 
dred feet long and fifty feet broad at 
one end, where the students can assem- 
ble in rainy weather. While walking 
the hundred yards between the gate- 
ways last mentioned, the visitor would 
have on his left the study halls, lec- 
ture halls, laboratories, museum, etc.; 
practically all the buildings devoted 
to the work of instruction. On his 
right would be the dormitories, dining 
halls, kitchens, etc.; in a word, most 
of the living quarters. The ground 
plan is simple in the extreme, and is 
made up of a series of rectangles pro- 
portionate to their importance, and 
definitely related to each other. 

The study halls are a distinctive 
feature of such an institution. They 
are long, low buildings of gray Chi- 
nese brick, each of them containing 
thirty-four study rooms about twelve 
feet square. Each of these rooms 
will accommodate four or five stu- 
dents. 

The lecture rooms are rather pecul- 
iar on account of the walls being 
mostly of glass. This is because of 
the dull gray climate. They have a 
saying that: “The dogs bark in Chentu 
when the sun shines,” but as a matter 
of fact, I have seen many delightfully 
sunshiny days there. Possibly the cli- 
mate is improving, and the dogs are 
becoming used to the sun. 

The laboratories are fitted up like 
those of the State University of Cali- 
fornia. The museum is small, but 
contains a great deal of material ex- 
cellent for teaching purposes. There 
are many botanical specimens and 
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models, many zoological 
specimens, much physio- 
logical and _ biological 
material, and a small but 
excellent collection of min- 
erals. There are also some 
objects which have been 
placed there more on ac- 
count of their strangeness 
and novelty than for any 
other reason. As the visi- 
tor enters, the first exhibit 
that he sees, prominently 
displayed in a glass case 
directly opposite the door, 
is some American baseball 
equipment. During my 
stay in the college, I was 
showing a visitor around 
the institution one day. Al- 
though the gentleman had 
been in China some years, 
he asked, on leaving the 
museum: “Why in the 
world do they have those 
baseball gloves there?” I 
suggested that, if a China- 
man were to visit an Ameri- 
can museum he possibly 
might inquire: “Why in the 
world do they have that old 
three-pointed spear there ?”’ 
The latter is a very prosaic 
object in Chentu. 

The dormitories are low 
wooden buildings, divided 
into rooms about eleven by eighteen 
feet in dimensions. As each room is 
intended for five students, there is not 
much room to spare after the five bed- 
steads are all in place. The writer 
counted eighty-two of these rooms, 
affording quarters for four hundred 
and ten students, but as there were 
only about half that number in actual 
attendance, some of the rooms stood 
empty, and some were occupied by 
employees, of whom there were many. 
Among the dormitories is situated the 
principal library, for the one pre- 
viously mentioned—located behind 
the main reception hall—contains only 
Chinese books. Behind the library 
are three residence buildings supposed 
to be built in “foreign style.” Two of 
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In the provincial college. 


these are occupied by Japanese in- 
structors, while the middle one is re- 
served for instructors from America. 

While it is true that some of the 
government schools, located in “treaty 
ports,” are housed in great, ill-lighted, 
many-storied structures, built in “for- 
eign style,” most of them are patterned 
after the model I have been describ- 
ing. The writer has visited many Mid- 
dle Schools. These correspond to our 
high schools, and are located in the 
more important walled cities—those of 
the first or second class. In every case 
the essential features were the same. 
The entrance was through a succession 
of courtyards; they all possessed dor- 
mitories built in the Chinese style— 
low, one-storied structures enclosing 
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rectangular spaces. In all of them you 
find the study halls, the glass-sided 
lecture rooms, and a small athletic 
field. In some of the more pretentious 
a house will be found specially built 
as the residence of a foreign teacher. 
Furthermore, it was everywhere evi- 
dent that the people took a pride and 
an interest in them. In one city, a 
great official yamen had been given up 
by a high mandarin, and had been 
transformed into the city’s Middle 
School. In other places, temples pos- 
sessing valuable sites had been util- 
ized. In every case the name of the 
school was blazoned forth in enormous 
characters to advertise the fact that 
the city possessed one. The writer 
inspected many of these institutions 
throughout the province, and found 
them neat and adequate. As has been 
pointed out, their equipment is always 
after the same pattern—dormitories, 
study-halls and lecture rooms. In 
some cases, the latter would be a 
credit to an American college. It is 


only in a few of the higher institu- 
tions of learning—colleges and nor- 


mal schools located at Chentu—that 
laboratories have been installed. Fur- 
thermore, I may add that, while they 
are a new departure and are supposed 
to be on American and European lines, 
those schools illustrate the fact that 
many of the innovations which the 
Chinese are introducing become so 
Chineseified in the process that they 
seem more curious to an American 
than the things which they supplant. 

So much for the material equipment. 
How about the practical working of 
this institution? It is easy enough 
for the Chinese to send abroad for an 
American educational equipment, and 
to install it in the most remote prov- 
ince of China. That is a mere matter 
of dollars and time. It is easy enough 
for them to employ a corps of instruc- 
tors—American, Japanese and Chinese 
—educated and trained to teach the 
subjects presented in an American uni- 
versity. But when it comes to using 
the equipment after they have it—that 
is another story. 


Official mismanagement: those 
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words tell the tale. The Chinese offi- 
cials insist on keeping the machinery 
in their own hands—the foreign in- 
structor is a mere workman. Imagine 
a fine stationary engine, bought in the 
United States, set up in a remote part 
of China, and placed in the charge of 
Chinese officials, who never saw a 
steam engine before. Imagine an 
American engineer employed, who is 
told by the Chinese officials just how 
many pounds of steam he must carry, 
how often he must oil the bearings, 
and dictated to in a hundred matters 
which are usually left to the engineer 
himself. It is literally true that such 
things have occurred, and the same 
principle is carried into their educa- 
tional establishments. 

Professor E. A. Ross, when writing 
of “The Industrial Future of China,” 
says: “The inefficiency of the man- 
agement of Chinese undertakings is 
heart-rending in its waste of sweat- 
won wealth.” While it is true that the 
professor is a most unsympathetic ob- 
server and censorious critic of the Chi- 
nese, usually representing conditions 
as much worse than they are, yet he 
hits the nail on the head in the above 
sentence. Instance after instance 
could be quoted to illustrate this offi- 
cial “waste of sweat-won wealth.” 
When Captain Wingate, of the British 
army, was traveling from Shanghai to 
Bhann in 1899, he was astonished to 
find in an out of the way corner of 
Hunan Province a complete set of iron 
foundry works, with machinery by the 
best English makers. The works had 
been closed for some years, and the 
machinery was rusty and uncared for. 
The works cost £330,000 to erect, 
which would amount to three million, 
three hundred thousand dollars Mexi- 
can. To a poor Chinese coolie, the 
Mexican dollar is as valuable as a ten 
dollar gold piece would be to an 
American mechanic. 

Another illustration comes to mind 
of the ways in which the country is 
drained of its specie to buy machinery 
of which no use is made. Chungking 
in Western China is the principal com- 
mercial city in the province of which 
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Chentu is the capital. On account of 
the size of the province, it was pro- 
posed some years ago to erect a mint 
at Chungking to supplement the work 
of that at the capital, for in China each 
province has its own coinage. Accord- 
ingly, machinery was purchased in 
England, buildings were erected, and 
the plant was installed. At that time, 
a new set of officials arrived at the 
capital. Owing to their jealousy, the 
mint at Chungking has never been 
used. There it stands, a monument 
to “official mismanagement.” 

In a Chinese government school, 
each teacher is presented, at the be- 
ginning of the week, with a schedule, 
showing the subjects he is to teach 
and the hours at which he is to teach 
them—whether in study hall or labora- 
tory. This schedule, which in an 
American college would remain unal- 
tered probably during the half year, 
is changed each week. Some weeks 
the change may be slight; other weeks 
it may be complete. The schedules are 
distributed on Sunday. On Monday 
morning the teacher, if he has not risen 
earlier, is aroused at a quarter before 
seven by a coolie, who promenades 
the grounds, ringing a hand-bell to an- 
nounce that the hours for lectures are 
approaching. In a few minutes some 
of the Japanese instructors are heard 
hurrying past, for they may have lec- 
tures at 7 a. m. The American in- 
structor does not commence work un- 
til 8 a.m. As the hour for his first 
lecture draws near, he starts for his 
lecture hall, and takes a seat in the 
small ante-room which adjoins it. 
Hand bells are rung by the servants to 
announce the close of one set of lec- 
tures, and the students begin to gather 
in the hall. Another bell announces 
the beginning of the next period. The 
teacher enters the hall and stands be- 
hind the desk. The students rise, the 
teacher bows, the students bow in re- 
sponse, and are seated. In my own 
case I was always accompanied by an 
interpreter who translated what was 
said, sentence by sentence. To-day, 
the students are first taught sufficient 
English to enable them to take instruc- 
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tion in that language. The only in- 
structors who require interpreters are 
the Japanese. 

At the close of the lecture there is 
another interchange of bows, and the 
instructor retires to the ante-room. A 
servant has provided soap and warm 
water, and the instructor is able to 
wash the chalk dust from his hands. 
This is a custom which might be intro- 
duced advantageously in American 
colleges. 

During the intermission, perhaps, 
excited groups of students are seen 
gathering in the open air. Sounds of 
violent discussion, cries of indignation, 
are heard. One of the instructors, a 
hot-tempered Celt or spirited Japan- 
ese, has insulted his class or struck a 
student, whose cause is quickly taken 
up by the whole student body. The 
obnoxious instructor must be dropped, 
and until such action is taken, the stu- 
dents go on strike, refusing to attend 
all exercises. They will occupy their 
rooms and eat the food which the gov- 
ernment provides for them, but will do 
no work. 

Such incidents as the above illus- 
trate the character of the Chinese stu- 
dent. Those who have observed him 
only in America do not know him at 
all. I have suggested that the for- 
eign teachers’ work is handicapped by 
the way in which the officials interfere 
with it. As a matter of fact, the 
teacher suffers no more from that 
source than he does in many American 
cities, where the schools are suffering 
from a superabundance of supervision, 
where rules and regulations are made 
by people who have long ceased to 
come practically into touch with the 
pupils; where responsibility is tossed 
like a tennis ball from one authority to 
another; and where—thanks to some 
newspaper howl—corporeal punish- 
ment has been abolished. No, in 
China the teacher’s troubles only be- 
gin when he comes in contact with 
the students. While the officials think 
they know how a modern school should 
be conducted, the students are sure 
they know. The teacher must conduct 
the work to suit their views, or pres- 
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ently he has no pupils. Permit me to 
illustrate: The cases of two different 
American instructors came under my 
observation, where their students, 
who were studying English, insisted 
on memorizing grammatical rules, just 
as they had been accustomed to memo- 
rize the teachings of Confucius, rather 
than acquire the practical mastery of 
the language which their instructors 
wished to give them. Their ambition 
was to learn by rote such juicy state- 
ments as this: “A noun that is the 
name of a quality, action or condition 
of a person or thing, apart from the 
person or thing itself, is an abstract 
noun. An abstract noun that is the 
name of an action is a verbal noun.” 
In one case the American teacher 
yielded, and I have heard him dictat- 
ing such stuff as the above by the 
yard to them. The other teacher stood 
firm for efficient methods. His stu- 
dents soon deserted him. 

Nevertheless, we must not judge the 
Chinese too harshly. When a new 
system is being introduced, many 
crudities will be observed that will be 
eliminated later. When everything ‘is 
considered, the Chinese are taking 
hold of the modern learning with won- 
derful enthusiasm. 

In the very heart of the city of 
Chentu lies a walled enclosure about 
half a mile long. The wall is enor- 
mously heavy in front, where it is 
pierced by three great tunnel-like en- 
trances. This was probably once the 
abode of the kings before Kubla 
Khan conquered the province, as re- 
lated by Marco Polo. Ever since those 
days, it has been dedicated to offi- 
cial uses. To-day, it is literally filled 
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with government schools. Some of 
these are industrial, others normal, 
others hard to classify. One would 
imagine such an area would hold all 
the reformatory and educational in- 
stitutions for which there would be 
any need in the city, but as a matter 
of fact there are many more in other 
quarters, including the one in which 
the writer was employed. Such facts 
as these show which way the tide is 
running. 

Lately I was reading a story of the 
romantic school. It was one which 
was full of dash and glitter and ring: 
one which resounded with the blare 
of trumpets and the clash of arms, and 
sparkled with the brilliancy of courts. 
Nor did it neglect the pure lyric side— 
mystery and moonlight and love. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the 
scene of the story was set in the little 
principality of Graustark. And yet, 
as I laid the book down, I thought to 
myself that those fanciful accounts of 
life and adventure in an out of the way 
corner of the world, which only ex- 
isted in the romanticist’s brain, were 
no more strange, bizarre and surpris- 
ing than many experiences which we 
can still realize in portions of this old 
world. 

China is not all sordid. Life 
there has many delightful features. 
When an American is _ suddenly 
plunged into a civilization which is 
so strikingly different from that to 
which he has been accustomed, the 
experience, when he recalls it later, 
sometimes seems as though it had 
been a fantastic dream. With such 
sentiments do I sometimes look back 
on my life as a teacher in China. 





THE AGE OF ACHIEVEMENT 


BY JOHN BROWN JEWETT 


You sail the sky, and marvel at your flight, 

Not at the force which lifted your machine. 

You deepen rivers, push the ocean back, 

And bridge its narrow inlets; pierce the earth 
With leagues of passage-way for all your kind; 
O’erthrow the mountains that obstruct your trains 
Of never-ceasing commerce; soften night 

With rays your giant engines bring to life; 

Talk with your kindred half-way round the globe 
As if they stood before you, prating still 

Of all your feats, and never thinking once 

That what you call your own work is a part 
Of Plans Unknown, and you an implemert, 
Used, but not needed, by the Hands Unseen. 








VIEW OF THE INITIAL WORLD'S FAIR 
BUILDINGS, SAN FRANCISCO, 1915 


sition, to be held in San Francisco during the year 1915, will begin 

this month. All work on the main features of the Fair is expected 

to be finished at least nine months before the gates are thrown open 
to the public. Early in the spring of next year, every building to be 
erected by the Exposition Company will be started, and under reasonable 
conditions, even making allowances for ordinary delays, the entire group 
shoulc be finished nine months before the Exposition opens. For at least a 
year and a half from now the grounds will be alive with thousands of busy 
workingmen. The site of the Exposition covers the most commanding view 
of the entrance to the Golden Gate and the northern portion of the bay, 
—* by the noble Tamalpais ridge and the distant Coast Range, to be 

ad. 

The several photographs herewith given are taken from the original de- 
signs, and convey only a very vague impression of the way the same build- 
ings will look when materialized and assembled in their proper places in the 
artistic grouping which the architectural board has designed, for the view 
of the Exposition must be considered as a whole, with its gardens, lawns, 
— statuary and buildings grouped in harmony of lines, mass and 
color. 


C ONSTRUCTION of the big buildings of the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
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Tower of the East Court from the stairway approach from the sunken gar- 
dens. The tower is a suggestion of Oriental architecture, and was designed 
by Louis Christian Mulgardt. Its continuous promanade and balcony for 
spectators surmount the cloister 45 fet abeve the plaza, and is reached by 
elevators and maiestic staircases. These balconies will accommodate thou- 
sands of spectators. The main tower, with its colossal twin staircase, is at 
the north side of the Fest'v2l Court or East Court, facing the sun. Its chimes 
will rival those of Westminster Abbey. 
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BURROUGHS’ 


CONSCIENCE 


BY LILIAN D®OCEY 


HERE is only one of Bur- 
roughs’s old pals in New 
York City that he has never 
invited to visit him. Living 
in the Middle West might seem ade- 
quate excuse for the delinquency were 
it not that several of the fellows with 
whom he had hobnobbed those years 
in the metropolis received and ac- 
cepted such invitations. And it hurt 
Clarkson, too, this obliviousness to 
their former friendship, for Clarkson 
had been John Burroughs’s most inti- 
mate friend, his best friend having the 
other’s very best good at heart. And 
when the other men returned from a 
visit with vivid descriptions of the 
lovely Mrs. Burroughs, he usually 
scowled portentously over their rav- 
ings and inwardly asked himself: 
“What the devil is the matter with 
Jack?” More than once he was on the 
point of writing to inquire if he had 
ever done anything to jeopardize their 
Damon and Pythias-like friendship. 
But he didn’t. Merely puzzled over 
the situation. 

Burroughs, of course, had reasons 
for this silent disregard of all the man- 
dates of true brotherhood. Of course, 
they must have been excellent ones. 
And while in his heart he knew that 
much should be overlooked when a 
man is on the verge of a _ nervous 
breakdown, still he was man enough 
not to consider that as an excuse for 
his burst of confidence. Yet to this 
day a fierce flush mounts to his fore- 
head whenever he thinks of Clarkson 
and a certain evening. That evening 
—of the day before! Truly, “There 
are shades that will not vanish: there 
are thoughts thou canst not banish.” 
Also—‘“Conscience is harder than our 
enemies: knows more, accuses with 


more nicety.” He was keenly aware 
of this without remembering the 
poets. 

As for Mrs. Burroughs, hers was “A 
still and quiet conscience” that looks 
serenely out of fathomless eyes on a 
lovely world. She thought it a splen- 
did world, and her husband the most 
splendid husband in it. So he is— 
really and truly devoted. And yet-—— 

Philosophers tell us it is the little 
things in married life that count, the 
little attentions, little courtesies, little 
marks of affection. Perhaps that is 
the reason for Mrs. Burroughs’s hap- 
piness. Certainly Burroughs has the 
most satisfactory ways about him. And 
she has taken infinite pains to study 
other women’s husbands, for being 
thirty-three she naturally has begun to 
observe life. That there isn’t another 
husband like Jack in the world she 
feels assured. But then she doesn’t 
know anything about his conscience, 
its pricking. 

And when at the most unusual mo- 
ments he takes her in his arms and 
kisses her with as much ardor as if 
they were married three days instead 
of three years, a radiant flush of hap- 
piness always illumines her face. 
Sometimes in the midst of reading, 
also, he slams his paper down and 
steals up behind her chair. And of- 
ten when his friends from New York 
are visiting him, if she happen to 
leave the room he follows her on some 
pretext to administer that swift caress. 
Even in the depths of night, his lips 
to her hand or bared arm half rouses 
her from sleep. Of course these flashes 
of love are only episodal. His kisses 
are not always so ardent. But the 
very fact that they happen at all make 
the world one round of happy content, 
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and keep her buoyed on wings of joy 
that span the lapses of time between. 

Such is woman! Simple woman! 

This is not telling the story, ex- 
actly, but it was really a necessary 
prelude. The story itself began some 
fifteen years back when Mrs. Bur- 
roughs was a sweet little maid of six- 
teen and he just a year older. They 
were lovers, perfectly devoted lovers. 
He went to and from the High School 
with her, and spent the remainder of 
his time hanging about her front 
porch. The vacation following their 
graduation he all but camped on her 
parent’s grounds, while dreaming wild 
dreams of going to work so they could 
marry. When his father, passing 
there one evening, saw a tableau that 
was unmistakably John and a girl 
locked in each other’s arms, their 
heaven fell with a crash. John was 
‘hustled off to college three weeks be- 
fore it opened. To New York City he 
‘went, twelve hundred miles away 
from his lady love. 

It was a heart breaking time. But 
like broken bones, hearts also mend 
soonest in early youth. And at the 
end of twelve years, Burroughs was 
still unmarried, still heart whole, and 
trying to wrest a living adequate for 
the support of a pleasure-loving chap 
rather fond of the women. 

It was a task, though, this forcing 
Dame Fortune to keep him supplied 
with funds enough to entertain and 
dine his many friends, lady friends. 
Often he wondered whether the game 
was worth while. Frequently in the 
midst of revelry the thought assailed 
him. And the more doubtful he grew, 
the swifter the pace he went, until at 
last his big, lean healthiness grew hag- 
gard and hollow-eyed, and his twitch- 
ing face moved unsteadily to the 
smiles he forced it to. 

Things had come to as bad a state 
as they possibly could, when one 
evening Clarkson, with the jaunty air 
that nothing ever quenched, burst into 
Burroughs’s rooms. 

Burroughs was seated in a big, 
leather, easy chair, knees quivering, 
hands nervously tapping. He had been 
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waiting for Clarkson and resting, as 
he supposed, but muscles so tense that 
not the faintest shade of relaxation 
came to them. He had a package of 
photos on his knee that apparently he 
had been looking over. At Clarkson’s 
entrance he started up, scattering them 
on the floor. 

Clarkson, with the nimbleness that 
became him, came quickly forward 
and had them all picked up before the 
other had even stooped. 

“My eye!” he laughed as he stood 
erect once more. “Why, here’s a col- 
lection of peaches you’ve never let me 
look over.” 

Burroughs laughed, a jerky laugh 
that spoke of nerves at high tension. 

“From the poses, one might take 
them to be professionals. Are they, 
Jack? If so, why don’t I know them ?” 

Burroughs made no reply, and in 
a moment, Clarkson, who was a trifle 
near-sighted, bent closer to the por- 
traits. 

“Well, well!” he laughed, surpris- 
edly. “Why, if it isn’t the same bloom- 
ing peach in all the pictures, but in 
different stages of ripeness.” 

Burroughs seemed not to note the 
other’s surprise. He was running a 
nervous hand through his hair at the 
temples, which for some reason or 
other, though barely thirty, was fast 
beginning to gray. “Throw them in 
the drawer,” was what he said in a 
lifeless tone. 

“But I thought I knew all your 
friends,” Clarkson went on  inquisi- 
tively, as his friendship permitted. 
“And here you’ve kept a most particu- 
lar daisy to yourself. Isn’t it Daisy?” 
He looked at a line on the back of one 
of the photos. “Daisy, to be sure,” he 
confirmed his first words. “Who is 
she, old man?” 

A clearing of the throat preceded 
Burroughs’s reply. He was nervously 
making his haphazard way around 
the room, dodging the furniture as he 
went. When he brought up in front 
of the fireplace, he leaned his elbow 
on the mantle, resting his head on his 
hand. 

“Ever hear of the girl back home? 












There always is one, you know,” he 
said, carelessly. 

“The deuce!” laughed the other, un- 
believing. “They’re usually—this one 
doesn’t look a bit country, Jack.” 

“Small, exclusive §suburb—our 
town,” Burroughs said, indifferently. 
“We always have kept rather up to 
the times there. But let’s get on the 
way, Tad.” The last a trifle impa- 
tiently. 

“Not on your life, old boy,” was the 
swift reply. “I’m as curious as a wo- 
man. And I never saw a prettier girl. 
Why, l’d rather look at her pictured 
face than squeeze the hands of those 
we're going to dine with to-night. And 
when a fellow like you keeps them hid- 
den away from his very best friend, 
it looks like a serious affair.” 

Burroughs shrugged his_ shoulders 
and dropped into a chair. 

“T haven’t seen her in seven years,” 
he said. “Don’t ever expect to see 
her. Don’t want to see her. Nothing, 
I fancy, will ever bring her East, and 
I'll never go West.” 

“But here’s one dated a week ago!” 

“Burroughs nodded. “I was just 
putting that with the others when -you 
entered.” 

“Then you're friends still?” 

“The best.” A drawn grin crossed 
his face. It’s a rather curious coin- 
cidence. In fact, we’ve written fort- 
nightly letters for twelve years. If I 
ever become famous and you want to 
compile a biography of yours truly, go 
to Daisy. There isn’t a scheme I’ve 
been in I haven’t written to her about. 
Years ago I formed the practice. I 
found it such an aid—such a clearing 
up of any dubiety—that I’ve contin- 
ued. It was like reasoning a thing in 
one’s own mind with the added benefit 
of the clearness that goes with put- 
ting your thoughts on paper.” 

Clarkson, listening, was assorting 
the photos according to age. He was 
clearly interested, but Burroughs was 
in no condition to note it. 

“Sweet sixteen!” he cried, turning 
to a certain picture. “And what a 
bully little peach, shyly twinkling, and 
looking as if she began to realize her 
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attractiveness without quite under- 
standing it.” 

Burroughs’s tired eyes sparkled a 
little. ‘I stole that one,” he said. “We 
were still at school, and I went with 
her when she had it taken.” 

“And here’s one two years later. 
‘Yours forever and ever,’ she says be- 
low.” 

“That was taken just after they 
shipped me here to college,” and Bur- 
roughs laughed a little. “Talk about 
being madly in love—we thought we’d 
die sure.” He raised himself slowly 
from his leather cushions and reached 
for one of the pictures. “Isn’t this one 
swell?” He spoke merely in a tone of 
appraisement. ‘“‘What a divine look 
of mystery there is in her eyes look- 
ing out from that black background. 
And those shoulders! I went home 
from college that summer and loved 
her harder than even. She’s twenty 
there. That was a summer!” 

“But this one?” Clarkson tendered 
a full-length portrait. “In evening 
dress. Gee! This is great!” 

“That,” said Burroughs, “came the 
following Christmas. You see she’s 
still mine forever and ever, but I was 
having such a bully time it failed to 
make any impression. The next vaca- 
tion I tried to make it up with her, but 
she’d grown to be a_ rather clear- 
headed woman. She would have none 
of my love-making. She was a trifle 
piqued, I guess, and had heard tales 
about me. Anyway she promised to 
be a friend to me when I left. And 
she has. I’ve never been back since, 
but as I said, we write one another 
every other week. I don’t deserve her 
letters, I know. And I often compare 
them with certain others. They are 
like a whiff of sweet air in torrid 
weather. Why she keeps them up I 
can’t understand. Why I do, I’ve told 


you—helps to formulate and shape 
my business ventures.” 
“And the love is all dead?” There 


was a twinkle in Clarkson’s eyes and 
a mirthful note to his voice. 


“Quite,” was the lifeless reply. 


“And there seems to be no question of 
hers. 


There’s nothing alluring in any 
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of those later pictures she sends—just 
out-door photos.” 

“But her loveliness is even apparent 
there,” Clarkson interposed. 

Burroughs grunted. “Still she has 
others taken, I’m sure, for she is quite 
a personage in our little town. And 
those were only sent whenever I hap- 
pened to mention the advance age was 
making on me and quizzed her a 
little.” 

“But she is your true friend in some 
of these——” 

Clarkson paused, regarding the 
weary, nervous man before him. Then 
suddenly he set his jaws with quick 
decision, an expression of friendly 
sympathy lighting up his face. 

“Jack,” he said at last, soberly, 
“why don’t you cut it all and go back. 
I'll bet you could marry her if you 
wanted to.” 

“Marry!” Burroughs followed his 
exclamation with a whispered word 
denoting the infernal regions. “I’m 
not the marrying kind.” 

“Just the same, that’s sound advice,” 
Clarkson went on. “This life is all 


right for a few of us—fellows like me 
who take all things even, never go off 
the handle, know just how many cock- 
tails are good for them, smoke only 
for sociability. You're all in. Nervous 


as acat. I’m your friend, or I would 
not say it. But cut the bunch of us, 
men and women. Go back and marry 
her and settle down.” 

Burroughs looked at his friend, then 
transferred his gaze to the photos he 
was slowly slipping an elastic band 
over, trembling fingers bungling the 
task. Suddenly he looked up again. 

“There’s nothing above earth so 
dead as a dead love,” he said. 

“But sometimes w 

“No,” the other interrupted. ‘“Be- 
sides, Daisy isn’t the kind of a woman 
you could offer anything but the best 
to. She’d see through your sham- 
ming.” 

“Well, look here,” Clarkson was 
speaking in a low voice, “you've got 
to do something, old man. You’ve got 
to buck up. If you don’t, you’ll wake 
up in the hospital some fine day. You 
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are a pack of nerves. Every part of 
you is twitching.” 

“T know it.” Burroughs stared in a 
strange, fixed way. Then in a breath- 
less tone: “And sometimes I have the 
queerest sensations come over me— 
imaginary things float past me, swiftly 
dodging my sight, and I only catch the 
last glimpse of them as they disap- 
pear. I’ve wondered if that’s the way 
men go crazy.” 

Clarkson, also breathless, gripped 
the arms of his chair. “It’s nerves, 
Jack—just nerves and drink and late 
hours, and the grind of finding the 
dough to keep it all up. Three months 
in the country would make a new man 
of you.” 

The head of the other, with its set, 
white face, leaned back against the 
chair. 

“T am going to cut it, Tad—for a 
while,” he said soberly. “I'll tell you 
a secret. Day after to-morrow I'll be 
on Easy street—rich! Parker and I 
are pushing a copper mine.” 

Clarkson grunted. “Anybody who 
lays his eggs with Parker is apt to get 
them stolen.” 

Burroughs said nothing. 

“You're a fool to run with him— 
especially in business.” 

Still Burroughs was silent. 

“Take it from me,” Clarkson went 
on, “and go home while there’s still 
time.” 

“But I haven’t any folks.” 
roughs was growing irritable. 

“But I tell you I don’t want her even 
if I could get her—which is unlikely.” 

“But the girl.” 

Now it was Clarkson’s turn to be 
silent. In the face of such positive- 
ness, urging would be futile. Besides, 
there is a limiting tolerance to the best 
of friendship. 

In a short time they were speeding 
away to their rendezvous, and the 
riotous supper that would run its 
course until the wee small hours. 

Clarkson took Burroughs home. Of 
late that was part of his almost daily 
duty. When he had finally succeeded 
in getting him to bed he said to the 
half dazed man: 


Bur- 
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“T wouldn’t try to go down town. 
Sleep it out.” “ 

And it was actually three o’clock in 
the afternoon before the burning head 
on the pillow raised itself sufficiently 
to look at the clock. Then he jumped 
up hastily, fell back groaning, swim- 
ming head and pounding ears tearing 
his brain. 

Again he made the attempt, more 
leisurely this time. First he rested on 
an elbow, then a foot went out of bed. 
Finally both were on the floor. After 
a hasty bath that took more life than 
it gave, he dressed. 

It was necessary to see Parker. 
There were certain final points to be 
settled. The whole thing had been ar- 
ranged so hastily three days ago that 
this was absolutely necessary, for to- 
morrow was the day set for the launch- 
ing of their scheme. 

Ready to go, Burroughs was just 
slipping into his overcoat when there 
was a knock at the door. Timid as it 
was, it tore through him as unexpected 
sounds were apt to do these days. And 
he had to steady himself and draw a 


deep breath before giving the custo- 
mary permission to enter. Who he had 
expected to see he could not have told. 


Clarkson, perhaps. Or Parker, grown 
impatient at his non-appearance. But 
when the door slowly opened and ad- 
mitted a woman, he gasped at the ap- 
parition, unbelieving. And he brushed 
an unsteady hand across his eyes, ex- 
pecting the vision to disappear. In- 
stead, it came slowly and timidly to- 
wards him. 

Burroughs pulled himself up very 
straight and made a futile effort to 
smile. “It’s not ” he began, but 
his voice sounded afar off even to him. 

“Jack! Oh, Jack!” 

So busy was he puzzling over this 
new trick of his fancy that the voice 
sounded like artillery. He cleared his 
throat with a gasp. 

“It—it—it isn’t Daisy!” 

“Of course it is.’ The white face 
of the man was helping to overcome 
her timidity. “Of course it is,’ she 
repeated. “Have I changed so you 
don’t recognize me?” 
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The man still held to his look of un- 
believing surprise. 

“You're ill, Jack,” her tremulous 
voice said gently. “Ill. Do sit down. 
I—I came—when I got your letter. 
I knew—knew that an immediate re- 
ply would not—— Well, I felt as if I 
could not trust a letter. I felt as if I 
must come to make sure. I’m your 
friend, Jack. You know that—must 
feel it. Otherwise you would never 
have confided in me all these years. 
And now when you needed some 
one Oh, I just could not let you 
do such a thing as you spoke of in your 
last letter.” 

Burroughs looked at her with un- 
comprehending eyes. Like an opera 
in an unknown tongue, the music of 
her forgotten voice, only came to 
him. 

“Now I know why you considered 
doing such a dreadful thing,” she went 
on. “It’s because you are ill—too ill 
to reason.” 

The eyelids of the man flickered as 
he regarded her. 

Then he dropped into a chair, cover- 
ing his face with his hands. Ina flash 
she was beside him, kneeling, one 
hand with the muff on his shoulder. 

“Oh, I’m so glad I had the courage 
to come, Jack.” There was the sad- 
dest, most compelling lilt to her voice. 
“T—I had to slay all my pride first. 
But I knew you could never dream of 
doing such a thing if you were in your 
right mind. Stealing—Jack. That’s 
what it would have been. Stealing— 
and—and prison.” 

“For God’s sake!” burst from the 
man. “Don’t!” Then after a desper- 
ate effort: “You women don’t under- 
stand business methods.” 

“Perhaps not,” she spoke sooth- 
ingly. “Perhaps not. But, Jack, you 
wrote that you were going to use the 
firm’s securities.” 

“Well, and what of it?” There was 
bravado in his voice. “All the world 
gambles with borrowed money. And 
they wouldn’t want them for a year.” 

“But you weren’t borrowing them, 
Jack.” Her voice was unsteady. “You 
were going to take them from the vault 
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unknown to them. Suppose—suppose 
after you had paid your option on that 
copper mine, and used the rest to float 
it, as you said you intended to do— 
suppose—— Oh, Jack, I know some- 
thing of business methods. Your let- 
ters have been an education. Sup- 
pose—just suppose it fell through! 
Suppose you lost! Suppose you could 
not put the securities back when the 
time came. Suppose, Jack—— Don’t 
you know they put men in prison for 
such things?” The last was a cry. 

“My God!” He almost wrenched 
himself from her, but sank back 
again. 

“Lately your letters have been so 
different,” she went on in her soft, low 
voice. “This last one, wildly em- 
phatic, almost shrieking—if letters 
could shriek—of the riches you ex- 
pected, opened my eyes... Jack, 


something has gone woefully wrong 
with the boy I used to be so fond of. 
Something so wrong that even at the 
risk of being misunderstood, I felt I 
must come to you. You’ll—you’ll not 
do that awful thing—if I ask you not 


to.” 

There was a vibrant silence. They 
had not changed their positions, and 
her face was close to his. And quite 
naturally she placed her soft, cool 
cheek to his fevered one. 

“You'll not do it, Jack?” Her voice 
begged. “Promise me.” 

The big bones of his stooped shoul- 
ders moved beneath her arm, a move- 
ment of indecision. Then suddenly a 
flash of something very like anger 
crossed his face, and he sat up. 

“T’ve got to—got to, Daisy.” His 
jaws set themselves. “You people out 
home don’t know what it costs to live 
here. I need the money. I want it. 
T want what it will give me.” 

“How sure you are of it,” she spoke 
slowly. He was leaning back in his 
chair now, and both her hands tightly 
interlaced in her muff, rested on his 
knee. “Look at me, Jack—straight in 
the eyes. No—no shrinking or waver- 
ing. Now if you win, have you 
thought of what it will mean? More 
of this life that is killing you. Oh, I 
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know—I know! The minute I saw 
your face I knew. And if you 
lose——” She paused. 

“TI can’t,” came hoarsely from his 
twitching lips. 

“You will.” 

“What the devil——” 

One of her hands stole up and cov- 
ered his lips. 

“Jack!” she admonished. 

“What right have you to come here 
and frighten me?” he blazed. 

A fierce little breath of relief came 
through her parted lips. “Then I have 
frightened you? Oh, thank God! 
Thank God!” Tears, the first, welled 
up and clung to her lashes. “And you 
will promise me you'll not do this 
dreadful thing. You'll promise me! 
And I'll go back happy, feeling that 
the boy I—knowing that all is well 
with my friend.” 

Her voice broke into a note of en- 
treaty that thrilled even his racked 
nerves. Fora second he looked at her, 
a mounting flush on his face. Then 
quickly he bent his face to hers. 

“And if I promise, Daisy!” he said 
with sudden vehemence. “If I prom- 
ise!” His trembling hands framed her 
face. 

“You'll send me back a happy wo- 
man,” she said quietly. 

He laughed—a queer laugh, with a 
hint of memory in it, and she flushed 
consciously. The next moment he had 
kissed her. 

“There,” a curious note of decision 
crept into his breathless speech. “That 
is just one you refused me that last 
frigid summer.” 

A deep color tinted the soft line of 
the woman’s cheeks. Then she paled 
as suddenly. 

“You must promise—now. Other- 
wise you should not have dared oi 

“Dared!” he laughed softly. And 
something, some unseen hand, seemed 
to be smoothing lines out of his face. 
A new look of life entered it, flashing 
swift lights across it. “Dared!” he 
repeated, then paused reflectively as if 
to assimilate a sudden thought that 
had swept through his brain. ‘Well, 
T'li tell you.” He was a little out of 
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breath. “I'll promise you on one con- 
dition, and one only.” 

Her eyes questioned where her lips 
refused. 

“And that is, that you marry me— 
right now—as soon as we can manage 
it. I have no right to ask you. I’m 
not worthy to kiss your shoe-tips. But 
those are the conditions.” 

She looked at him in confusion. “I 
—I don’t understand——’” 

“T don’t either,” he returned, but 
with an odd glow of satisfaction. 

“But after all these years.” She 
searched his eyes, coloring under his 
look, for the white face had quite 
changed its aspect. An almost boyish 
eagerness shone on it. 

“Never mind the past. Will you?” 

“This is rather unfair,” she pro- 
tested breathlessly. 

“Well, it will be the last unfair deal 
I engineer,” he said, gravely. 

There was a moment of silence as 
he awaited her answer, and even as 
her lips parted to speak the telephone 
bell rang sharply through the still 
room. He gave a nervous start, but 
otherwise made no motion, and again 
it rang, demanding a hearing. j 

“Aren’t you going to answer it?” 
She delayed the vital moment. “You'd 
better.” 

Burroughs looked curiously at her. 
She was still kneeling beside his chair. 

“Well, if I do,” he laughed ner- 
vously, but now there was a boyish 
ring to his voice, “I’ll ask him, who- 
ever he is, to meet us at the City 
Hall.” He crossed the room to where 
the telephone hung on the wall. 

“Hello!” he called quite lustily. 
Oh, it’s you, Parker. What? No, it’s 
all off. Yes, I do mean it. And I’m 
not crazy. Fact is, I’m going to be 
married as quick as a taxi can take 
us co the City Hall. What did you 
call me? No, you’re wrong. That’s 
what I’ve been—seven or eight years 
or more. Quit cussin’, Shut up! Now 
listen: You can be best man. You 
don’t deserve it, but I hope it will 
make a better man of you. Good-bye! 
Oh, hold on a minute! Go there right 
now so you won’t keep us waiting. 
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Yes. And say, let me repeat: I hope 
it will make a better man of you. 
Good-bye!” 

“Why did you say that last?” The 
woman’s deep, blue eyes questioned 
him, then lowered, and she flushed to 
the tips of her ears. She was occupy- 
ing his chair now, so he dropped to his 
knees, taking the position she had 
held. But what a different man from 
the one that had been seated there be- 
fore. Determinedly he removed her 
hands secreted in the muff. “Well,” 


he turned back her gloves, and kissed 

first one and then the other hand, “just 

to see you, to look at you, and know 

that there is a woman like you in the 

world, ought to make a man of any 

kind of a derelict.” 
* 


* * 


One evening, quite three years af- 
ter the precipitous marriage of the 
Burroughs, Clarkson and Durland, the 
latter a mutual friend of the other 
men, were seated in Durland’s rooms 
smoking. 

“It’s great what marriage will do 
for some fellows,” Durland smiled 
over the misty tobacco fumes. He 
had just returned from a visit to Bur- 
roughs, so the reference was unmis- 
takable. 

“You mean Jack?” Clarkson said. 

The other nodded, then went on re- 
flectively : 

“Rather an ideal home—that. And 
the kid is a little peach. You haven’t 
seen it, have you?” 

Clarkson cleared his throat of some- 
thing that hurt him, and shook his 
head negatively. 

“T stole a picture of Mrs. Burroughs 
and the baby—just taken.” Durland 
laughed. “I all but got on my knees 
and begged for it first, but Jack re- 
fused.” He walked to the mantel, 
bringing it from behind a vase that 
partly hid it. 

Clarkson adjusted his glasses care- 
fully. 

“A couple of daisies, Jack calls 
them,” Durland said. “And by jim- 
miny they are!” 

Clarkson took the picture and 
looked at it for a long time. Suddenly 
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he slapped his knee soundly and 
roared. He laughed so long that Dur- 
land glanced at the picture for signs 
of some joke. 

“So that’s the lovely Mrs. Bur- 
roughs,” Clarkson asked when he had 
found his voice for chuckling. 
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Again the other nodded. Then he 
said wonderingly: 

“What the devil ails you, Tad?” 
- “Nothing, old man,” Clarkson chor- 
tled. “Nothing. Mine is just ‘the loud 
laugh that speaks the vacant mind.’” 
And to himself he added: “TI’ll forgive 


Durland nodded. 
“And her name is Daisy ?” 


old Jack for wanting to keep her iden- 
tity a secret from me.” 





LA DONNA DE MERCEDES 


A Mission Legend 


BY ALFRED FRANCIS OGDEN 


Just as the first faint blush of day 

Crimsoned the hills of Monterey, 

With his bride-to-be, La Dona Ann, 

Rode Pablo Juan, El Capitan. 

Light was his heart, for the month was June; 

Tender his thoughts, he would marry soon; 

And he laughed and sang, and whistled a tune, 
As his trappings clanked in the breeze. 


Brightly the rays of the morning light 
Fell on the walls of the Mission white, 
As he reined his horse and lifted his bride 
Onto the stones of the doorway wide. 
Saluting his guests with his laughter gay, 
Up to the altar he led the way, 
And no one saw in the shadows gray, 
La Donna De Mercedes. 


El Capitan, as he passed her by, 

Saw not the passion that leaped in her eye; 

Neither the bride nor a wedding guest 

Noticed the sob or the heaving breast. 

Lost in the weaving of Love’s bright dream, 

None caught the flash of the dagger’s gleam, 

Nor heard the curious, muffled scream— 
Like the moan of the whispering trees. 


But when the last guest had ridden away, 
Down the white road from Monterey, 
Just as the sun in the glowing West 
Kindled the valley and mountain crest, 
Softly there sounded the measured tread 
Of feet that bore the bier of the dead, 
And Padres sprink’ling the new earth said: 
“La Donna De Mercedes.” 
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HE noon-day sun glared and 
dazzled with an excess of 
light. The air was oppres- 
sive with its burden of heat 

and dust. A solitary horseman loped 
leisurely along the trail. The pony’s 
unshod feet kicked up little spurts of 
brick red dust, which rose and rolled 
along behind them in a dense cloud. As 
the log buildings came within view, 
the horse pricked up his ears expect- 
antly, and slowed down to an easy trot. 

The rider pulled up shortly at the 
open door of the small log cabin, and 
dropping the reins to the ground over 
the pony’s drooping head, slowly un- 
wound himself from the saddle. He 
sniffed appreciatively the odor of 
cooking food which came from the 
doorway, mingled with the sound of 
clattering dishes. 

“Howdy, Jim! I stopped at the 
post-office as I came past, and brought 
out your mail sack,” and simultane- 
ous with the big voice came the thud 
of the canvas bag as it struck the floor 
of the shack. 

Jim Addison turned a_ perspiring 
face from his culinary labors, his 
hands sticky with dough, and a soiled 
white shirt tied around his waist in 
lieu of an apron. 

“Hello, Bill!” he answered, cheerily. 
“Had dinner?” 

“Not a bite of grub since five,” said 
the cow-puncher, as he cautiously 
picked his way across the littered floor 
and sat down on a home-made chair. 

“Tl have it on the board in a few 
minutes,” remarked the other; “the 
biscuits must be done now.” He 
opened the oven door, and his face fell 
as he gazed at the pale, sodden lump 
of dough. 

“Bill,” he inquired cautiously, “what 


did you tell me to put in biscuit?” 

The man in the rustic chair glanced 
at the tin with critical eyes. 

“Flour,” he remarked. 

Jim nodded silently. 

“Lard,” suggested Bill. 

“Of course,” said Jim confidently. 

“Water,” continued the booted and 
spurred critic. 

“Sure,” Jim assented. 

“Baking powder,” enumerated Bill. 

“My wife!” ejaculated Jim in dis- 
may. “I forgot the baking powder.” 

Bill slapped his leather chaps with 
delight, and joyfully flung his som- 
brero across the room. The hat sailed 
through the air and settled accurately 
on his host’s unsuspecting head. Then 
a legion of tiny wrinkles appeared at 
the corners of his eyes and darted over 
his sunburned temples, while each 
wind-tanned cheek folded itself oblig- 
ingly into two prodigious furrows run- 
ning from nose to chin—thus giving 
place to the huge smile which 
wreathed his lips. 

When Bill Linzee laughed, the world 
laughed with him from sheer con- 
tagion of mirth, whether they willed 
or not. 

“Qh, you bone-head,” he roared; 
“baking powder biscuit without the 
baking powder! Saddle a_ bronc’ 
without a saddle. Roping a_ steer 
without the twine! Well, you are a 
tenderfoot!” 

Jim laughed shamefacedly. 

“You make some, old man,” he 
urged, “while I fry the bacon and 
make the coffee. Then I'll take a 
squint at the mail, and see if there 
isn’t a letter from Ed.” 

His companion obeyed willingly. It 
was not a difficult task for him to 
make a batch of “sinkers,” nor even a 
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pie, if need be, and, being a least bit 
proud of his knowledge of the art of 
transforming flour and other condi- 
ments into various appetizing foods, 
he hastened to demonstrate his ability 
as a “grub-slinger.” 

Tall, broad of shoulder, big of 
heart, chivalrous, his strong face 
tanned by constant exposure to wind 
and sun until it rivaled in shade the 
leather of his well-worn saddle, and 
his legs slightly bowed from continu- 
ous riding, he was of a type which was 
fast disappearing; an old-timer, still 
working for one of the few large 
ranches left since the entrance of the 
homesteaders to this land of promise. 

The old days were gone, and with 
them the free range and individual 
law—usually enforced by a Colt’s au- 
tomatic. In its stead were the log 
houses and broken sods of the settlers 
—‘“honyockers,” the cattle men con- 
temptuously called them—and the 
peace and tranquility of public juris- 
prudence. 

Once he had left in disgust, soon af- 
ter the influx of emigrants. The Bar 


X people had been obliged to cut 
down their herds to half, and keep 
them, for the most part, inside of wire 


fences. His old time comrades had 
moved, with the frontier, farther to the 
West. Why not he? So he had gone 
to Arizona. 

But the rugged hills, level, grassy 
plains, deep rock-walled canyons and 
tall pine trees, all called to him in 
voices that would not be stilled. Af- 
ter three months’ absence, he returned 
and went to work again for the Bar 
X, where he had ridden siz7e a iad. 

Addison had been in Wyomurm, two 
years on a homestead. After the first 
month, he had promptly sent a letter 
back home and induced his chum, Ed- 
gar Plass, to throw up a fifteen-per- 
week job in the East, and take up his 
abode on the adjoining quarter. 

When a few months had passed, life 
in the new land began to lose its nov- 
elty and charm. The change from a 
good home, well cooked meals and 
gay amusements, to a twelve-by-four- 
teen log shack, “baching,” and dull 
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monotony, was discouraging, and both 
contracted a severe case of nostalgia. 
After the bit of homesickness had 
passed, both boys vowed they would 
“serve their time,” meaning the five 
years of residence required by Uncle 
Sam. 

A warm friendship had sprung up 
between the lone cowboy and _ the 
younger men. He had taught them to 
ride, shoot and incidentally to cook. 
Plass had proved the more capable 
in the last named accomplishment. 
And it was he who had now gone 
home to Ohio to take unto himself a 
wife. 

By the time the last slice of meat 
was in the pan and sizzling its resent- 
ment hotly, the coffee was sending out 
a delicious aroma, and Bill had a tin 
of biscuits ready for the oven. 

“When is Ed. coming home?” he 
asked, as he banged the oven door 
shut. 

“T don’t know: haven’t heard from 
him lately.” 

“They tell me the female he roped 
was one of them writer wimmen,” Bill 
observed, anxiously. 

The young man smiled at the deep 
concern of the other. 

“Yes, he did marry a_ girl who 
writes for the magazines. I never 
met her, but from what Ed. says, she 
is beautiful, good, brave, sweet, jolly 
—and so on for five straight pages, 
every time he writes.” He jerked off 
the offensive apron as he spoke. Hast- 
ily rolling it into a bundle, he flung it 
unceremoniously behind the bed. 

“Lord!” he ejaculated. “I hope she 
can cook!” 

Bill was plainly worried. 

“Bet she can’t make biscuits!” he 
snorted. He sat down on the edge of 
the unmade bed while Addison washed 
his hands, then, picking up the mail 
sack, he dumped the contents onto the 
pine table. Jim quickly ran the stack 
of papers, catalogs and cards through 
his fingers and with a pleased look 
grabbed up the lone letter. 

“It’s from Ed.!” he exclaimed. 

“Read it,” urged Bill. 

Addison drew out the folded sheets 
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of paper and read them through rapid- 
ly, interestedly. Wonder and amuse- 
ment raced over his features. 

“Well, what do you know about 
that?” he laughed, as he reached the 
end of the last page. 

Bill reached for the letter and read 
it silently. He skipped most of the 
first few pages, but his eyes twinkled 
and he grinned broadly as he came to 
the following: 

“ ... You know, she has never 
been in the West, and has a fixed idea 
that it’s wild and woolly, gallant cow- 
boys, bandits, wild horses, shooting, 
and all that story book sort of stuff, 
the same as we had before we came. 
She is crazy to ride bronchos and get 
‘local color,’ for her stories. I tried 
to enlighten her on some subjects, 
but no use, she is so full of imagina- 
tion and enthusiasm she fully expects 
a highwayman any moment; she even 
carries my roll of bills for me in a 
chamois bag around her neck. I know 
you are laughing, but wait till you hear 
the rest. I have a dandy frame-up all 
figured out; get Bill to meet us Thurs- 
day with a pair of Mac’s roaders—he 
comes the nearest to her ideal cowboy 
of any one I know. 

“*Then you dress up as fierce as 
possible with a handkerchief over your 
face and a pair of ‘shooting irons,’ 
and proceed to ‘hold up’ our rig. We'll 
get to Devil’s Canyon about dark, so 
that will be a good place to do your 
little stunt. Be sure to make Nell give 
up the bag of money, and we will have 
the laugh on her for keeps. I really 
think she will never be satisfied until 
she meets a bandit, so don’t disap- 
point her. Put Bill wise or you might 
have some real trouble. 

“*T am laughing so hard at the pros- 
pect of a real, old-time hold-up that 
I can’t write any more. You will find 
my old revolver in the little trunk; I 
guess when I first came West my ideas 
were some like Nell’s, for the first 
thing I did on arriving at Crookton 
was to buy a gun. I tried to shoot 
some prairie dogs that first year when 
they were so thick; that’s the only 
time I ever had occasion to use it. You 
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can get another of Bill, but for the love 
of Mike, don’t load them. 

“*T am longing to get back and 
straddle a bronc. again. Good luck, 
my bold, bad highwayman, and 

“ ‘Good-bye until Thursday, 

oe ‘Ep.” 


The eyes of the two men met, and 
all the imps of mischief lurked with- 
in their depths. Then they both 
roared with delight. 

Jim was well aware of his chum’s 
fondness for practical jokes, and had 
participated in many a one of them, 
sometimes to his sorrow. When his 
merriment had subsided sufficiently, 
he re-read the pages aloud, while tne 
biscuits were scorching black in the 
oven. 

At last the burning odor penetrated 
Bill’s nostrils, and rushing to the stove 
he rescued the smoking tin. Ordinar- 
ily, he would have been  broken- 
hearted at such a catastrophe, but now 
he hurriedly scraped off the burnt por- 
tion and set the remainder on the 
table. 

They dined hastily on the remnants, 
conversing the while of their friend’s 
home-coming. 

“T sure know what she is like,” Bill 
was saying mournfully, as he poured 
his fourth cup of black coffee. ‘One 
of them writer females was over to the 
ranch one summer; a cousin to Mac’s 
wife’s aunt or something, from Bos- 
ting. Lean as a range cow after a 
hard winter, the same size all the way 
up and down like a scraggy scrub-oak, 
and window glass to look through— 
them kind that goes on like a clothes- 
pin, with a chain fastened to them. 
She was always packing around a note 
book and pencil, and asking more 
questions than a six-year-old kid. She 
always wore them collars that shine 
like a chiny egg and that stands up 
around the neck like the one the 
fellow in the drug-store wears; and 
her hair was so plumb slick you could 
not more than glimpse it ‘fore your 
eye would slide clean off!” He looked 
out of the window reminiscently and 
continued : 
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unknown to them. Suppose—suppose 
after you had paid your option on that 
copper mine, and used the rest to float 
it, as you said you intended to do— 
suppose—— Oh, Jack, I know some- 
thing of business methods. Your let- 
ters have been an education. Sup- 
pose—just suppose it fell through! 
Suppose you lost! Suppose you could 
not put the securities back when the 
time came. Suppose, Jack——- Don’t 
you know they put men in prison for 
such things?” The last was a cry. 

“My God!” He almost wrenched 
himself from her, but sank back 
again. 

“Lately your letters have been so 
different,” she went on in her soft, low 
voice. “This last one, wildly em- 
phatic, almost shrieking—if letters 
could shriek—of the riches you ex- 
pected, opened my eyes... Jack, 
something has gone woefully wrong 
with the boy I used to be so fond of. 
Something so wrong that even at the 
risk of being misunderstood, I felt I 
must come to you. You’ll—you’ll not 


do that awful thing—if I ask you not 


to.” 

There was a vibrant silence. They 
had not changed their positions, and 
her face was close to his. And quite 
naturally she placed her soft, cool 
cheek to his fevered one. 

“You'll not do it, Jack?” Her voice 
begged. “Promise me.” 

The big bones of his stooped shoul- 
ders moved beneath her arm, a move- 
ment of indecision. Then suddenly a 
flash of something very like anger 
crossed his face, and he sat up. 

“T’ve got to—got to, Daisy.” His 
jaws set themselves. “You people out 
home don’t know what it costs to live 
here. I need the money. I want it. 
T want what it will give me.” 

“How sure you are of it,” she spoke 
slowly. He was leaning back in his 
chair now, and both her hands tightly 
interlaced in her muff, rested on his 
knee. “Look at me, Jack—straight in 
the eyes. No—no shrinking or waver- 
ing. Now if you win, have you 
thought of what it will mean? More 
of this life that is killing you. Oh, I 
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The minute I saw 
if you 


know—I know! 
your face I knew. And 
lose——”’ She paused. 

“T can’t,” came hoarsely from his 
twitching lips. 

“You will.” 

“What the devil——” 

One of her hands stole up and cov- 
ered his lips. 

“Jack!” she admonished. 

“What right have you to come here 
and frighten me?” he blazed. 

A fierce little breath of relief came 
through her parted lips. “Then I have 
frightened you? Oh, thank God! 
Thank God!” Tears, the first, welled 
up and clung to her lashes. “And you 
will promise me you'll not do this 
dreadful thing. You'll promise me! 
And I'll go back happy, feeling that 
the boy I—knowing that all is well 
with my friend.” 

Her voice broke into a note of en- 
treaty that thrilled even his racked 
nerves. For a second he looked at her, 
a mounting flush on his face. Then 
quickly he bent his face to hers. 

“And if I promise, Daisy!” he said 
with sudden vehemence. “If I prom- 
ise!” His trembling hands framed her 
face. 

“You'll send me back a happy wo- 
man,” she said quietly. 

He laughed—a queer laugh, with a 
hint of memory in it, and she flushed 
consciously. The next moment he had 
kissed her. 

“There,” a curious note of decision 
crept into his breathless speech. “That 
is just one you refused me that last 
frigid summer.” 

A deep color tinted the soft line of 
the woman’s cheeks. Then she paled 
as suddenly. 

“You must promise—now. Other- 
wise you should not have dared——” 

“Dared!” he laughed softly. And 
something, some unseen hand, seemed 
to be smoothing lines out of his face. 
A new look of life entered it, flashing 
swift lights across it. ‘“Dared!” he 
repeated, then paused reflectively as if 
to assimilate a sudden thought that 
had swept through his brain. “Well, 
Tli tell you.” He was a little out of 
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breath. “TI’ll promise you on one con- 
dition, and one only.” 

Her eyes questioned where her lips 
refused. 

“And that is, that you marry me— 
right now—as soon as we can manage 
it. I have no right to ask you. I’m 
not worthy to kiss your shoe-tips. But 
those are the conditions.” 

She looked at him in confusion. “I 
—I don’t understand——’” 

“TI don’t either,” he returned, but 
with an odd glow of satisfaction. 

“But after all these years.” She 
searched his eyes, coloring under his 
look, for the white face had quite 
changed its aspect. An almost boyish 
eagerness shone on it. 

“Never mind the past. Will you?” 

“This is rather unfair,” she pro- 
tested breathlessly. 

“Well, it will be the last unfair deal 
I engineer,” he said, gravely. 

There was a moment of silence as 
he awaited her answer, and even as 
her lips parted to speak the telephone 
bell rang sharply through the still 
room. He gave a nervous start, but 
otherwise made no motion, and again 
it rang, demanding a hearing. 

“Aren’t you going to answer it?” 
She delayed the vital moment. “You’d 
better.” 

Burroughs looked curiously at her. 
She was still kneeling beside his chair. 

“Well, if I do,” he laughed ner- 
vously, but now there was a boyish 
ring to his voice, “I'll ask him, who- 
ever he is, to meet us at the City 
Hall.” He crossed the room to where 
the telephone hung on the wall. 

“Hello!” he called quite lustily. 
Oh, it’s you, Parker. What? No, it’s 
all off. Yes, I do meant. And I’m 
not crazy. Fact is, I’m going to be 
married as quick as a taxi can take 
us co the City Hall. What did you 
call me? No, you’re wrong. That’s 
what I’ve been—seven or eight years 
or more. Quit cussin’. Shut up! Now 
listen: You can be best man. You 
don’t deserve it, but I hope it will 
make a better man of you. Good-bye! 
Oh, hold on a minute! Go there right 
now so you won't keep us waiting. 
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Yes. And say, let me repeat: I hope 
it will make a better man of you. 
Good-bye!” 

“Why did you say that last?” The 
woman’s deep, blue eyes questioned 
him, then lowered, and she flushed to 
the tips of her ears. She was occupy- 
ing his chair now, so he dropped to his 
knees, taking the position she had 
held. But what a different man from 
the one that had been seated there be- 
fore. Determinedly he removed her 
hands secreted in the muff. “Well,” 


he turned back her gloves, and kissed 

first one and then the other hand, “just 

to see you, to look at you, and know 

that there is a woman like you in the 

world, ought to make a man of any 

kind of a derelict.” 
* a 


* 


One evening, quite three years af- 
ter the precipitous marriage of the 
Burroughs, Clarkson and Durland, the 
latter a mutual friend of the other 
men, were seated in Durland’s rooms 
smoking. 

“It’s great what marriage will do 
for some fellows,” Durland smiled 
over the misty tobacco fumes. He 
had just returned from a visit to Bur- 
roughs, so the reference was unmis- 
takable. 

“You mean Jack?” Clarkson said. 

The other nodded, then went on re- 
flectively : 

“Rather an ideal home—that. And 
the kid is a little peach. You haven’t 
seen it, have you?” 

Clarkson cleared his throat of some- 
thing that hurt him, and shook his 
head negatively. ° 

“T stole a picture of Mrs. Burroughs 
and the baby—just taken.” Durland 
laughed. “I all but got on my knees 
and begged for it first, but Jack re- 
fused.” He walked to the mantel, 
bringing it from behind a vase that 
partly hid it. 

Clarkson adjusted his glasses care- 
fully. 

“A couple of daisies, Jack calls 
them,” Durland said. “And by jim- 
miny they are!” 

Clarkson took the picture and 
looked at it for a long time. Suddenly 
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he slapped his knee soundly and 
roared. He laughed so long that Dur- 
land glanced at the picture for signs 
of some joke. 

“So that’s the lovely Mrs. Bur- 
roughs,” Clarkson asked when he had 
found his voice for chuckling. 

Durland nodded. 

“And her name is Daisy ?” 
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Again the other nodded. Then he 
said wonderingly: 

“What the devil ails you, Tad?” 

“Nothing, old man,” Clarkson chor- 
tled. “Nothing. Mine is just ‘the loud 
laugh that speaks the vacant mind.’” 
And to himself he added: “I'll forgive 
old Jack for wanting to keep her iden- 
tity a secret from me.” 





LA DONNA DE MERCEDES 


A Mission Legend 


BY ALFRED FRANCIS OGDEN 


Just as the first faint blush of day 

Crimsoned the hills of Monterey, 

With his bride-to-be, La Dona Ann, 

Rode Pablo Juan, El Capitan. 

Light was his heart, for the month was June; 

Tender his thoughts, he would marry soon; 

And he laughed and sang, and whistled a tune, 
As his trappings clanked in the breeze. 


Brightly the rays of the morning light 
Fell on the walls of the Mission white, 
As he reined his horse and lifted his bride 
Onto the stones of the doorway wide. 
Saluting his guests with his laughter gay, 
Up to the altar he led the way, , 
And no one saw in the shadows gray, 
La Donna De Mercedes. 


El Capitan, as he passed her by, 

Saw not the passion that leaped in her eye; 

Neither the bride nor a wedding guest 

Noticed the sob or the heaving breast. 

Lost in the weaving of Love’s bright dream, 

None caught the flash of the dagger’s gleam, 

Nor heard the curious, muffled scream— 
Like the moan of the whispering trees. 


But when the last guest had ridden away, 
Down the white road from Monterey, 

Just as the sun in the glowing West 
Kindled the valley and mountain crest, 
Softly there sounded the measured tread 
Of feet that bore the bier of the dead, 
And Padres sprink’ling the new earth said: 


“La Donna De Mercedes.” 























HE noon-day sun glared and 
dazzled with an excess of 
light. The air was oppres- 
sive with its burden of heat 

and dust. A solitary horseman loped 
leisurely along the trail. The pony’s 
unshod feet kicked up little spurts of 
brick red dust, which rose and rolled 
along behind them in a dense cloud. As 
the log buildings came within view, 
the horse pricked up his ears expect- 
antly, and slowed down to an easy trot. 

The rider pulled up shortly at the 
open door of the small log cabin, and 
dropping the reins to the ground over 
the pony’s drooping head, slowly un- 
wound himself from the saddle. He 
sniffed appreciatively the odor of 
cooking food which came from the 
doorway, mingled with the sound of 
clattering dishes. . 

“Howdy, Jim! I stopped at the 
post-office as I came past, and brought 
out your mail sack,” and simultane- 
ous with the big voice came the thud 
of the canvas bag as it struck the floor 
of the shack. 

Jim Addison turned: a _perspiring 
face from his culinary labors, his 
hands sticky with dough, and a soiled 
white shirt tied around his waist in 
lieu of an apron. 

“Hello, Bill!” he answered, cheerily. 
“Had dinner ?” 

“Not a bite of grub since five,” said 
the cow-puncher, as he cautiously 
picked his way across the littered floor 
and sat down on a home-made chair. 

“T'll have it on the board in a few 
minutes,” remarked the other; “the 
biscuits must be done now.” He 
opened the oven door, and his face fell 
as he gazed at the pale, sodden lump 
of dough. 

“Bill,” he inquired cautiously, “what 
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did you tell me to put in biscuit?” 

The man in the rustic chair glanced 
at the tin with critical eyes. 

“Flour,” he remarked. 

Jim nodded silently. 

“Lard,” suggested Bill. 

“Of course,” said Jim confidently. 

“Water,” continued the booted and 
spurred critic. 

“Sure,” Jim assented. 

“Baking powder,” enumerated Bill. 

“My wife!” ejaculated Jim in dis- 
may. “I forgot the baking powder.” 

Bill slapped his leather chaps with 
delight, and joyfully flung his som- 
brero across the room. The hat sailed 
through the air and settled accurately 
on his host’s unsuspecting head. Then 
a legion of tiny wrinkles appeared at 
the corners of his eyes and darted over 
his sunburned temples, while each 
wind-tanned cheek folded itself oblig- 
ingly into two prodigious furrows run- 
ning from nose to chin—thus giving 
place to the huge smile which 
wreathed his lips. 

When Bill Linzee laughed, the world 
laughed with him from sheer con- 
tagion of mirth, whether they willed 
or not. 

“Qh, you bone-head,” he roared; 
“baking powder biscuit without the 
baking powder! Saddle a_ bronc’ 
without a saddle. Roping a_ steer 
without the twine! Well, you are a 
tenderfoot!” 

Jim laughed shamefacedly. 

“You make some, old man,” he 
urged, “while I fry the bacon and 
make the coffee. Then I'll take a 
squint at the mail, and see if there 
isn’t a letter from Ed.” 

His companion obeyed willingly. It 
was not a difficult task for him to 
make a batch of “‘sinkers,” nor even a 
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pie, if need be, and, being a least bit 
proud of his knowledge of the art of 


transforming flour and other condi- 
ments into various appetizing foods, 
he hastened to demonstrate his ability 
as a “grub-slinger.” 

Tall, broad of shoulder, big of 
heart, chivalrous, his strong face 
tanned by constant exposure to wind 
and sun until it rivaled in shade the 
leather of his well-worn saddle, and 
his legs slightly bowed from continu- 
ous riding, he was of a type which was 
fast disappearing; an old-timer, still 
working for one of the few large 
ranches left since the entrance of the 
homesteaders to this land of promise. 

The old days were gone, and with 
them the free range and individual 
law—usually enforced by a Colt’s au- 
tomatic. In its stead were the log 
houses and broken sods of the settlers 
—‘“honyockers,” the cattle men con- 
temptuously called them—and the 
peace and tranquility of public juris- 
prudence. 

Once he had left in disgust, soon af- 
ter the influx of emigrants. The Bar 
X people had been obliged to cut 
down their herds to half, and keep 
them, for the most part, inside of wire 
fences. His old time comrades had 
moved, with the frontier, farther to the 
West. Why not he? So he had gone 
to Arizona. ' 

But the rugged hill;, level, grassy 
plains, deep rock-walled canyons and 
tall pine trees, all called to him in 
voices that would not be stilled. Af- 
ter three months’ absence, he returned 
and went to work again for the Bar 
X, where he had ridden siz.-e a .ad. 

Addison had been in Wyomung, twe 
years on a homestead. After the first 
month, he had promptly sent a letter 
back home and induced his chum, Ed- 
gar Plass, to throw up a fifteen-per- 
week job in the East, and take up his 
abode on the adjoining quarter. 

When a few months had passed, life 
in the new land began to lose its nov- 
elty and charm. The change from a 
good home, well cooked meals and 
gay amusements, to a twelve-by-four- 
teen log shack, “baching,” and dull 
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monotony, was discouraging, and both 
contracted a severe case of nostalgia. 
After the bit of homesickness had 
passed, both boys vowed they would 
“serve their time,” meaning the five 
years of residence required by Uncle 
Sam. 

A warm friendship had sprung up 
between the lone cowboy and _ the 
younger men. He had taught them to 
ride, shoot and incidentally to cook. 
Plass had proved the more capable 
in the last named accomplishment. 
And it was he who had now gone 
home to Ohio to take unto himself a 
wife. 

By the time the last slice of meat 
was in the pan and sizzling its resent- 
ment hotly, the coffee was sending out 
a delicious aroma, and Bill had a tin 
of biscuits ready for the oven. 

“When is Ed. coming home?” he 


‘asked, as he banged the oven door 


shut. 

“TI don’t know: haven’t heard from 
him lately.” 

“They tell me the female he roped 
was one of them writer wimmen,” Bill 
observed, anxiously. 

The young man smiled at the deep 
concern of the other. 

“Yes, he did marry a_ girl who 
writes for the magazines. I never 
met her, but from what Ed. says, she 
is beautiful, good, brave, sweet, jolly 
—and so on for five straight pages, 
every time he writes.” He jerked off 
the offensive apron as he spoke. Hast- 
ily rolling it into a bundle, he flung it 
unceremoniously behind the bed. 

“Lord!” he ejaculated. “I hope she 
can cook!” 

Bill was plainly worried. 

“Bet she can’t make biscuits!” he 
snorted. He sat down on the edge of 
the unmade bed while Addison washed 
his hands, then, picking up the mail 
sack, he dumped the contents onto the 
pine table. Jim quickly ran the stack 
of papers, catalogs and cards through 
his fingers and with a pleased look 
grabbed up the lone letter. 

“It’s from Ed.!” he exclaimed. 

“Read it,” urged Bill. 

Addison drew out the fclded sheets 

















of paper and read them through rapid- 
ly, interestedly. Wonder and amuse- 
ment raced over his features. 

“Well, what do you know about 
that?” he laughed, as he reached the 
end of the last page. 

Bill reached for the letter and read 
it silently. He skipped most of the 
first few pages, but his eyes twinkled 
and he grinned broadly as he came to 
the following: 

“ ... You know, she has _ never 
been in the West, and has a fixed idea 
that it’s wild and woolly, gallant cow- 
boys, bandits, wild horses, shooting, 
and all that story book sort of stuff, 
the same as we had before we came. 
She is crazy to ride bronchos and get 
‘local color,’ for her stories. I tried 
to enlighten her on some subjects, 
but no use, she is so full of imagina- 
tion and enthusiasm she fully expects 
a highwayman any moment; she even 
carries my roll of bills for me in a 
chamois bag around her neck. I know 
you are laughing, but wait till you hear 
the rest. I have a dandy frame-up all 
figured out; get Bill to meet us Thurs- 
day with a pair of Mac’s roaders—he 
comes the nearest to her ideal cowboy 
of any one I know. 

“*Then you dress up as fierce as 
possible with a handkerchief over your 
face and a pair of ‘shooting irons,’ 
and proceed to ‘hold up’ our rig. We'll 
get to Devil’s Canyon about dark, so 
that will be a good place to do your 
little stunt. Be sure to make Nell give 
up the bag of money, and we will have 
the laugh on her for keeps. I really 
think she will never be satisfied until 
she meets a bandit, so don’t disap- 
point her. Put Bill wise or you might 
have some real trouble. 

“*T am laughing so hard at the pros- 
pect of a real, old-time hold-up that 
I can’t write any more. You will find 
my old revolver in the little trunk; I 
guess when I first came West my ideas 
were some like Nell’s, for the first 
thing I did on arriving at Crookton 
was to buy a gun. I tried to shoot 
some prairie dogs that first year when 
they were so thick; that’s the only 
time I ever had occasion to use it. You 
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can get another of Bill, but for the love 
of Mike, don’t load them. 

““T am longing to get back and 
straddle a bronc. again. Good luck, 
my bold, bad highwayman, and 
“ ‘Good-bye until Thursday, 

ii ‘Tay’? 


The eyes of the two men met, and 
all the imps of mischief lurked with- 
in their depths. Then they both 
roared with delight. 

Jim was well aware of his chum’s 
fondness for practical jokes, and had 
participated in many a one of them, 
sometimes to his sorrow. When his 
merriment had subsided sufficiently, 
he re-read the pages aloud, while the 
biscuits were scorching black in the 
oven. 

At last the burning odor penetrated 
Bill’s nostrils, and rushing to the stove 
he rescued the smoking tin. Ordinar- 
ily, he would have been  broken- 
hearted at such a catastrophe, but now 
he hurriedly scraped off the burnt por- 
tion and set the remainder on the 
table. 

They dined hastily on the remnants, 
conversing the while of their friend’s 
home-coming. 

“TI sure know what she is like,” Bill 
was saying mournfully, as he poured 
his fourth cup of black coffee. ‘One 
of them writer females was over to the 
ranch one summer; a cousin to Mac’s 
wife’s aunt or something, from Bos- 
ting. Lean as a range cow after a 
hard winter, the same size all the way 
up and down like a scraggy scrub-oak, 
and window glass to look through— 
them kind that goes on like a clothes- 
pin, with a chain fastened to them. 
She was always packing around a note 
book and pencil, and asking more 
questions than a six-year-old kid. She 
always wore them collars that shine 
like a chiny egg and that stands up 
around the neck like the one the 
fellow in the drug-store wears; and 
her hair was so plumb slick you could 
not more than glimpse it ‘fore your 
eye would slide clean off!”” He looked 
out of the window reminiscently and 
continued : 
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“Ed. may like that kind, but for me, 
T’'ll take one with hair that’s kinky and 
fuzzed up and—and ” Bill hesi- 
tated for a suitable word—‘“and on- 
ery,” he finished triumphantly. 

“You mean the Fluffy Ruffles type,” 
suggested his companion, with a smile 
at the other’s mode of description. 

“Well,” admitted Bill confiden- 
tially, “I don’t know who she is, but 
between you and me and the coffee- 
pot, I don’t mind saying I do like to 
see them have little dodads hanging 
round their neck and on their dresses.” 
Having delivered himself of this view 
of the subject he rose and picked his 
Stetson from the floor, saying: 

“I must be rambling now; Mac 
sent me over to cut out that white- 
faced steer that got in with the 4-D’s 
bunch; so long, see you Thursday.” 
With a wave of the hand he was gone. 

Addison watched him from the open 
door until the wall-rock of a canyon 
hid him from view. He turned back 
to the table and picked up the loose 
sheets of the letter which were flutter- 
ing perilously near to the open window 
back of the table. Again he hastily 
ran his eyes over the contents, but one 
sheet was missing. He looked on the 
floor, on the bed, and even glanced out 
of the window, but the leaf he sought 
was nowhere to be found. ‘Must have 
blown away, or else got stuck in the 
stove,” he muttered, and promptly for- 
got the circumstance. 

Cheered and gladdened by the news 
he had just received, he went out and 
saddled his horse and rode whistling 
away to the East-forty, which he was 
fencing. 

Yesterday, tired and lonely, he had 
hated the country, the glaring sun, 
the dust-laden sage brush, and had 
been almost ready to relinquish his 
claim and return to civilization : to-day 
he looked away to the west, where the 
peaks of the Big Horn could be seen 
dimly in the distance. His gaze wan- 
dered to the red banks with the green 
of the pine trees standing out in plain 
relief, the south wind softly fanned 
his cheeks and a chattering magpie 
balanced on a nearby bush. He felt 
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the quiver of the living flesh beneath 
him, and, drawing a long breath of 
content, he was glad to be alive. The 
magic of the air was in his blood, 
the freedom, the space, the grandeur 
—ah! there was nothing like it in the 
East! 

Now he could understand why the 
cowhoy had returned to the place, as 
steel to a magnet. 

Meanwhile, a sheet of paper lay 
fluttering in the leaves of a big soap- 
weed. Wafted by a gentle breeze, it 
rose and sailed, dipped and glided, 
until a stronger gust of wind sent it 
flying before it and landed it with a 
slap, straight in the face of a bald- 
faced horse coming along the trail 
two miles away. 

The horse reared, snorted and came 
down stiff-legged ten feet from the ob- 
ject of its fright. 

The rider, a well-built oldish man 
with a pallor on his thin face that told 
of confinement, cursed his horse with 
an oath. He sat lithe and straight as 
if glued to the saddle, while the ani- 
mal pitched and bucked. 

“Panama, old boy,” said the rider, 
“you have a little pisen in you yet, but 
I am no rotten tenderfoot at ridin’, if 
I have been in that hell hole for five 
years.” 

He laughed exultantly, loosened the 
reins a trifle, and putting his mouth 
close to the horse’s head, spoke quiet- 
ly, coaxingly: 

“Come on, Panama, come on. Let’s 
see what that was which gave you the 
megrums just now.’ 

The little sorrel seemed to under- 
stand. He raised his head, his ears 
jerked back into position, and he 
moved forward a step and stopped. 
By dint of much coaxing and urging 
with spur and rein, the horse walked 
sidewise and snorting to where the 
paper lay. The man bent from the 
saddle and adroitly picked it from the 
ground. 

He read the writing carefully. A 
sneering smile passed over his wan 
face. Fate, after five years of deser- 
tion, was again making overtures! 
Should he continue on his way as a 

















law-abiding citizen? Or should he 
accept the challenge that had been, as 
it were, thrown in his face, or rather, 
in Panama’s? Never before had he 
hesitated; never before had he al- 
lowed a like opportunity to pass him 
unnoticed. 

He felt again the exhilaration that 
sent his thin blood pounding as of old 
and loosed the dare-devil spirit of the 
man. Why shouldn’t he once more? 
He needed the crinkly roll of green- 
backs which were in that chamois bag. 
Only once more and then he would 
quit forever. 

But suppose he were caught? These 
newcomers were great for law and or- 
der. That last job was only a small 
one, but he snarled wolfishly as he re- 
called the five years of his incarcera- 
tion. 

He wavered a moment undecidedly, 
and dropping his reins over the saddle 
horn, extracted a coin from his pocket. 
Balancing it for an instant on his 
thumb nail, he lightly flipped it into 
the air, catching it again on his open 
palm when it descended. 

‘Heads,” he muttered grimly. “Once 
more it is!” 

He pocketed the coin and turned the 
bald-faced horse back down the trail, 
for the day after the morrow was 
Thursday. 


* * * * 


Resplendent in a red silk shirt which 
he wore on all proper and fitting occa- 
sions, Bill waited for the incoming 
train at Crookton. The team of half- 
broken cow-ponies hitched to a buck- 
board were tied securely behind the 
general store, well out of sight of the 
fear-inspiring spectacle of a locomo- 
tive. 

As the little engine pulled the two 
cars up to the siding—for this was the 
end of the track and there was no sta- 
tion—Edgar Plass swung himself 


down from the steps and turned to 
help his companion alight. 

Bill came forward with alacrity, 
and the two men clasped hands with 
a grip that bespoke a firm friendship. 

Plass had a pleasant face with twin- 
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kling eyes and a humorous mouth. He 
introduced the girl at his side. 

“Bill,” he said proudly, “let me pre- 
sent my wife. Nell, my friend, Mr. 
Bill Linzee, a cowboy, and the real, 
Simon-pure article, I assure you.” 

Bill blushed and shook hands, shyly. 

“I am very glad to meet you, Mr. 
Linzee. My husband has just been 
telling me of your bravery and cour- 
age,” the lady said, warmly. 

Linzee glanced reproachfully at 
Plass. “Don’t believe a word he says, 
ma’am; he’s an awful bluffer, and I 
wish you—I mean my name is Bill, at 
least to all my friends,” he stammered, 
and turned away to get the horses. 

“Buck,” he was saying a moment 
later to the dusty buckskin, as he un- 
knotted the tie rope, “we’ve been mis- 
taken. Nary a sign of a window glass 
nor lead pencil, and her hair—well, 
she’s got that Fluffy Ruffles Jim was 
telling about beat a mile.” 

While they were loading in the suit- 
cases and arranging to have the trunks 
sent by stage the next day, Plass spoke 
to Linzee in a low tone: 

“Will Jim be there?” 

Bill nodded, and they were off, with 
Mrs. Plass on the seat between them. 

“What a_ beautiful, wild country, 
and what dear, lively horses!” ex- 
claimed the new bride. “Mr. Bill, are 
you perfectly sure that cream colored 
one won’t run away?” 

She glanced anxiously at the off- 
horse which was rearing and trying to 
walk in an upright position. 

“What! Buck run away? Why, he 
always acts like that when he’s 
pleased.” Then as the horse gave a 
wilder plunge than before, he added: 
“T reckon he’s so plumb glad you’ve 
come, ma’am, he don’t know how to 
behave. Are you afraid to ride fast?” 

“Oh, no, I love it!” she cried. 

Instantly Bill grabbed the whip and 
touched the horses smartly. They 
bounded away at a lively gait, which 
with any other driver would undoubt- 
edly have proved disastrous. But Bill 
was a good horseman. He controlled 
them with a quiet word or two, and 
guided them with a strong yet steady 
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hand. He knew where every hole and 
washout was, and _ miraculously 
avoided them. 

The road was sun-baked and dusty 
and the clip-clap, clip-clap, clipety- 
clap of the horses’ hoofs rang in the 
thin, clear air. 

The young wife kept up a running 
fire of questions. Could he ride a 
bucking horse? Could he rope a 
steer? Was it true the coyotes were 
dangerous? Had he ever killed a rat- 
tlesnake? 

Bill answered them ll 
enough. 

Yes, he could ride, he told her, and 
promised to teach her the art. Yes, he 
could rope and hog-tie a steer as quick 
as any of the boys. Dangerous! The 
coyotes? He snorted disgustedly: 
why, the sneaking things were so cow- 
ardly you could scarcely get within 
shooting range of them. And as for 
rattlers, he had killed hundreds of 
them and promised to make her a belt 
from the skin of the next one he 
found. 

She thanked him with warm words 

and smiles. Here she was talking to 
a real cowboy; the very ideal of all 
she had ever read or seen on the stage. 
And to think Ed. had tried to persuade 
her to the contrary! Telling her she 
was thinking of the West of ten years 
ago. , ; 
And Bill was thinking what a shame 
it was to play a joke on her, and half 
wishing he had no part in it. Now, if 
she had been like that other one with 
the window glass—suddenly he re- 
called the words he had spoken to 
Jim. He was dismayed at the thought 
but he vowed that he would break 
Jim’s neck if he so much as breathed a 
word of that former conversation. 

The sun had dropped behind the 
distent hills and night was fast ap- 
proaching. A cool breeze was blow- 
ing, and from the bushes and trees 
came the tweet and twitter of drowsy 
birds. 

They were within a mile of Devil’s 
Canyon, and Ed., who had been put- 
ting in a word now and then, was be- 
ginning to fidget, while his eyes fairly 


readily 
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shone with suppressed mirth and ex- 
citement. He leaned over to the 
driver and solemnly asked: 

“Been any hold-ups lately?” 

Before Bill could answer, Nell 
turned toward him, saying excitedly: 
“Oh, that is just what I have been 
longing to hear! Mr. Bill, have you 
ever seen a real, live bandit?” 

“Yes,” answered Bill truthfully 
enough; “right there ahead of us by 
that big boulder is where the stage 
was held up the last time.” He did not 
add that it was five years ago. 

“Oh,” said Nell, daringly, “I most 
wish there will be a hold-up before we 
get home. I would like to be in one 
and know how it feels!” 

Her wish was gratified almost in- 
stantly! 

From behind the big rock a masked 
figure sprang into the road. The horses 
shied and snorted, but the firm hand 
of their driver pulled them back into 
the road. 

“Up with your hands!” came the 
low, tense voice, and a pair of revol- 
vers were leveled at the trio. 

The two men exchanged a know- 
ing look and a wink behind Nell’s 
back, and Ed. obeyed. 

His wife, with a little gasp, did the 
same. 

Bill, who was pulling frantically on 
the reins of the now thoroughly fright- 
ened horses, remarked coolly: 

“Guess I’ll have to hold on to these 
here varmints.” 

The man glanced at the plunging 
horses and nodded. 

“Now, shell out, quick, and don’t 
forget that chamois bag,” he growled. 

Nell looked at Ed. in dismay. He 
nodded slightly and she handed over 
the chamois bag with trembling hands. 

Ed. turned his pockets inside out in 
his endeavor to prove that they were 
empty; he gave up his watch in a 
seemingly reluctant manner, which 
was, however, a complete failure. He 
thought Jim was carrying out the im- 
personation perfectly. Even his voice 
sounded unnatural. 

His watch was 
back. 


promptly tossed 

















The owner grinned at the intelligent 

reasoning of the counterfeit highway- 
man—of course, a watch would be 
hard to dispose of and easily traced, 
since his name was on the case. Bill 
and he were both watching Nell rather 
more than the robber. 

She sat stiffly erect, her hands held 
high above her head. Her manner de- 
noted breathless interest mixed with 
an air of expectancy, and just a trifle 
of fear, for those revolvers looked as 
if they might go off any minute. 

The bandit was slowly backing 
away toward a bunch of tangled oak, 
where a bald-faced horse was con- 
cealed. 

“Keep your hands up for five min- 
utes,” he ordered, sharply. 

As the hoofbeats of his horse grew 
faint in the distance, they lowered 
their hands. 

Bill loosened the reins and _ the 
horses sprang forward at a gallop. For 
a moment, not a word was_ spoken. 
Then Mrs. Plass looked at Linzee in 
astonishment. 

“Why, are you not even going to 
chase him?” she asked. 

Bill glanced at Ed. with a suspicion 
of a smile. “No, ma’am; it’s no use: 
he’s got too much of a start,” he an- 
swered gravely. 

Nell’s face showed her disappoint- 
ment, and she spoke contemptuously: 

“T thought that cowboys were brave! 
You never even tried to shoot him! 
Where is your gun?” she demanded, 
suspiciously. 

Bill’s face reddened, as he admitted 
that he had none with him. 

“A cowboy without a gun!” She 
made an eloquent gesture indicative 
of disgust. 

For the next fifteen minutes both 
men tried eagerly to save their repu- 
tation. Ed. was in the midst of a 
purely fictional encounter, in . which 
Bill and he had held at bay, captured 
and killed, a bunch of cattle rustlers, 
when a masked figure suddenly 
stepped out of the gloom, and once 
more came the command: 
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“Hold up your hands!” Two re- 
volvers gleamed in the twilight. 

The wife gave a frightened gasp and 
clutched her husband. 

Bill Linzee stared in surprise and 
perplexity, while Ed. glanced at his 
wife's white face and spoke sternly: 

“Don’t be a fool, Jim: the joke has 
gone far enough. Nell has had her 
fill of hold-ups, and is disgusted to 
think we did not capture and kill you 
before.” He grinned at the remem- 
brance. 

Jim dropped his guns and pulled the 
handkerchief from his face. He 
looked sheepishly at the others. Then 
as he caught the meaning of the last 
words, he asked with astonishment: 

“What do you mean? I never tried 
it before P?” 

After five minutes of explanation, a 
great and dawning light burst upon 
the quartet’s intellect. 

Bill swore and apologized in the 
same breath. 

“To think,” groaned Ed. in dismay, 
“of his getting all that wad of money 
so easily.” 

“But he did not get the money!” 
his wife exclaimed triumphantly. “You 
see, it was not in the bag—I put it in 
my—I mean,” she flushed with dig- 
nity, “I put it in another place be- 
fore we started out! The bag had only 
my powder-rag in it!” 

They laughed with relief, and Bill 
summed up the situation by saying: 

“Well, we might as well be ramblin’; 
he’s plumb welcome to all he got; 
probably he’s hittin’ the high places 
for the Montana line, with fear in his 
heart and a powder-rag in his pocket.” 

Then the big and little wrinkles in 
his face all came out at once, and the 
other three joined in the merriment. 

* * * * 


Bill is teaching Nell to make bis- 
cuits. 

She threatened to get even with the 
boys for the attempted hold-up by 
writing it in the form of a story. 

She did. 

This is it. 












BY DENNIS 


HEN Martin Buford 

came out of the Gold 

Bug with the night shift 

and entered the board- 

ing house for breakfast, he had a sur- 

prise in wait. This was a little tin 

sign that hung just outside of the 

“parlor.” The words of the placard 

were painted in yellow on a red back- 

ground, and read: “Miss Mazie Sol- 

tag, Dentist. Teeth Extracted With- 
out Pain.” 

Buford gave a low exclamation of 
surprise. Mazie a dentist! This was 
the meaning and the result of her ear- 
nest study of the year before. The 
year which unhappily terminated, for 
him, at least, by Mazie’s departure for 
San Francisco to enter “college.” Not 
till now did he know what sort of col- 
lege it was, so reserved was Mazie in 
telling him anything. 

The young miner paused, with 
others of the crew, to read the sign 
and gaze curiously inside. The “par- 
lor” was the one room of the boarding 
house which Aunt Mollie, the keeper, 
held in absolute reserve. Its rag car- 
pet was spared the merciless trample 
of miners’ boots. Its sofa was not sat 
on enough to take the squeak out of 
the springs. 

The “parlor” was now put to a 
strange purpose. The big armchair 
was hauled to the center. The stand 
was drawn alongside, and piled with 
an array of nickel-plated forceps, 
pliers and pullers sufficient to chill 
the blood of an army surgeon. 

The diggers of Gold Bug had never 
realized that a dentist, or “dentistess,” 
as One-Legged Pete called Mazie, 
was so badly needed. Before break- 
fast was over, almost every man of 
the day and night shifts was either 
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taken with a severe toothache, or dis- 
covered a molar that could easily be 
spared. 

Though Buford took his place in 


line, he had no teeth to extract. He 
wanted to talk with Mazie—as of old. 
And he found her the same charming 
Mazie, with the same warm handclasp, 
the same happy smile, and the same 
bright sparkle in her black eyes. 

“I was under the impression that 
your teeth were sound,” she laughingly 
told him. 

“I don’t suppose they are any bet- 
ter than many you have examined this 
morning,” he replied. “It certainly 
looks as if business will be good.” 

“Yes, it does,” she agreed. “Better, 
in fact, than I anticipated. I’m glad 
you came in, Mart. In the first place, 
I wanted to meet you, and in the sec- 
ond place I have a matter of business 
in which your help is needed.” 

“T’m at your command,” he told her, 
gladly. ‘ 

“T have a scheme,” she announced, 
lowering her voice. “There’s a piece 
of paper in this camp that I want you 
to get, and I have reason to believe 
that it’s in the possession of Judson, 
the superintendent. When father died, 
several years ago, he was with Judson, 
as the two were mining partners. I 
have since learned that he owned this 
mine, which was only a prospect then.” 

“You think, then, that he made a 
will, and gave it to Judson for deliv- 
ery?” Buford asked. 

“Yes; I’m quite sure he did; and 
that’s the piece of paper I want you to 
get.” 

“What is your scheme ?” he asked. 

“Tt will depend upon Judson’s com- 
ing in here to have his teeth exam- 
ined,” she told him. 


, 




















“Then he hasn’t been in yet?” Bu- 
ford inquired. 

“No; but he will come before noon. 
If he does, I will arrange to give him 
an hour some time this afternoon.” 
The girl consulted her “date book.” 
“I can give him four o’clock,” she in- 
formed him. “Now, my plan is to sug- 
gest that he have a tooth extracted.” 

Buford laughed. “Suppose you 
should fail to find such a tooth?” 

“I must find one,” she _ declared, 
“and a bad one—so bad that it will be 
necessary to administer chloroform.” 

The young miner opened his eyes in 
amazement. ‘““That’s a desperate thing 
to do.” 

“T know it is,” she agreed. “This is 
a desperate game. I must have that 
piece of paper.” 

“T don’t understand how chloro- 
forming Judson will help,” Buford 
said. 

“Just this way,” Mazie said. “You 
will search him while he is asleep. I 
believe he values that paper too highly 
to trust it with any one.” 

“That’s too much like robbery,” the 
miner objected. 

“Not at all,” she answered. “The 
thing will be done honestly. I want 
nothing but the paper, and if you find 
it, we will wait till he wakes up; then 
we'll argue it out with him.” 

Mazie stood before him, erect and 
proud. Determination blazed in her 
black eyes as she made known her 
plan. 

Her pluck, her courage, took posses- 
sion of him. He would venture any- 
thing, dare anything for her. He was 
quickly possessed with a desire to 
strive and win—for Mazie. 

“You can do it,” he assured, “and 
it will be fair.” 

“Of course we can,” she agreed. 
“And now let me tell you my signal.” 
She shifted her gaze quickly around 
the room. “I have this front curtain 
raised: if I make an engagement with 
Judson for four o’clock, I'll lower the 
curtain.” 

“Good,” he told her. “I will sleep 
till half-past three, and will come over 
if the signal is right. You give him 
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the napping liquid, and leave the rest 
to me.” 

The young man went at once to his 
bunk, where he slept soundly. 

Promptly at three-thirty that after- 
noon, Buford awoke. To awake at any 
desired time was a trick he had 
learned at the mines., In twenty min- 
utes he was shaved and looked across 
to the front window of the boarding 
house. 

The curtain was lowered. 

“Good,” he declared, “Judson is 
ready to lose a tooth.” Buford saun- 
tered across and approached the 
boarding house. No one was around. 
The door stood partly ajar, and when 
he passed, he saw Judson seated in the 
big chair. 

The girl gave him a glance of rec- 
ognition, and Buford sat down near 
the door. He plainly heard the con- 
versation inside. The superintendent 
was telling Mazie that a “jaw tooth” 
had troubled him since he left the Sil- 
ver Bell, ten years before—must have 
been the arsenic in the water over 
there. 

Judson indicated the side where the 
fractious tooth was located, and Bu- 
ford knew the girl was trying to find 
it. The young miner waited with 
breathless interest. 

After a time, the superintendent de- 
clared he was mistaken—the bad tooth 
was on the other side. Buford gave 
a sigh of relief when he heard Mazie 
report that the tooth was found—one 
that “had an extremely large cavity 
and should be removed.” As it was a 
severe case, she suggested chloroform. 

The big boss objected. He had suf- 
fered far worse things than having a 
tooth pulled, and had not been put to 
sleep. He could see no use for it now. 
But the girl insisted, and he finally 
submitted. 

In a little while, Buford caught a 
whiff of chloroform from the room. 
Then Mazie beckoned him in, closing 
the door behind him. 

Judson was breathing heavily, his 
head tilted back, his sledge-hammer 
hands hanging limp over the arms of 
the chair. 
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“Go out and leave him to me,” said 
the young miner, quietly. 

“He will not remain long asleep,” 
the girl cautioned. 

“That doesn’t matter,” Buford an- 
swered. “I’d just about as soon have 
him awake.” 

The girl withdrew and Buford went 
to work. He did feel much like a rob- 
ber, and would have given up the task 
at the last moment but for the abso- 
lute knowledge that he was searching 
for stolen property—that he was doing 
it for Mazie. 

He unbuttoned the superintendent’s 
coat and thrust a hand into an inside 
pocket. He brought up a wallet which 
proved to contain nothing but a roll of 
greenbacks. This was quickly re- 
turned and the other pocket searched. 

Here he found a_leather-covered 
package tied with a buckskin string. 
Buford’s fingers trembled nervously 
when he untied the bundle. Before 
he had opened it, Judson turned over 
in the chair. 

The young miner expected trouble 
at once. But Judson only yawned and 
settled back again. Buford knew he 
had only a moment more to work. 
After much difficulty he got. the bun- 
dle open. It was filled with receipts, 
cancelled checks, assay reports, and 
refinery statements. 

He almost despaired, when his eye 
fell upon a closely-folded scrap of yel- 
low manila. He would have passed 
this over without examination but for 
its having a place to itself. 

He did not have a chance to exam- 
ine it, for the superintendent turned 
over again, this time fully awake. Bu- 
ford hastily rewrapped the bundle and 
returned it to Judson’s pocket. Then 
the search ended, for the miner gave 
a start and sat bolt upright. 


“Did you get it?” he asked. “It 
didn’t hurt a——” 
“T didn’t get it,” Buford replied, 


stepping back. 

The big boss, with half-dazed eyes, 
looked around the room. When he be- 
came aware of the situation, he was 
seized with mingled fear and rage. 
“What does this mean ?” he demanded, 
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angrily. ‘What sort of thieving game 
is this ?” 

“Your own game, Judson,” Buford 
told him, calmly. 

“T’ve been robbed!” cried the boss. 

“You’ve not been robbed,” the 
young man assured him. “I was merely 
looking for a piece of paper. A dying 
man trusted you with it. For some 
reason you have failed to deliver it to 
the one for whom it was intended.” 

“I’ve been robbed—doped and 
robbed!” Judson roared. 

“Don’t shout!” Buford cautioned, 
raising a warning finger. 

“You tried to rob me!” Judson re- 
peated, rising. 

“Don’t use that word again,” Buford 
cautioned once more. His voice was 
low and steady. Determination shone 
in his eyes. “If any robbing has been 
done, you’re the guilty party, Judson, 
and you know it. Unless you get busy 
and deliver that piece of paper i 

He did not finish, for at that mo- 
ment the door was thrown open and 
the camp roustabout burst in, yelling 
excitedly: 

“The devil is loose up at the mine!” 

“What’s wrong ?” demanded Buford. 

“Bad slip on the ‘800!’ ” 

The superintendent gazed at him 
blankly. “What did you say?” he de- 
manded, as if he had not understood. 

“A bad break on the ‘800,’” the 
miner answered quickly. “The lower 
level will be choked if it ain’t held 
up.” 

Judson was instantly alert. He for- 
got he had been drugged; forgot Bu- 
ford; forgot everything but the Gold 
Bug. To have the mine closed down, 
or a single stamp hung up because of 
negligence on his part would to Judson 
be a sin unpardonable. 

“Can’t they hold ’er?” he demanded 
as he buttoned his corduroy coat closer 
round his deep chest. 

“Hold ’er—the devil!” informed the 
roustabout. “Nothin’ can hold ’er. All 
the men are out—poured from the 
shaft like scared rats.” 

“The blamed cowards!” Judson bel- 
lowed, as he dashed through the door 
and up the trail. The day shift was 
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huddled around the collar of the dark 
shaft. “I want a man to go below with 
me!” Judson shouted. 

“There’s no use,” said a man in the 
crowd. “We can’t hold ’er. She’s 
cavin’ down fast.” 

“Yes, we can hold ’er!” Judson de- 
clared. “We must hold ’er!” He 
leaped on the cage. “I want a man— 
quick!” 

Not a man moved. “Quick!” called 
the boss. 

The eyes of the 
flashed with rage. 
cowards,” he shouted. 
alone!” 

The signal was passed to the engine 
room to “Down—Eight.” 

“Wait a second!” cried a voice from 
the trail. Just as the gate was closing 
a man rushed through the crowd and 
leaped into the cage. 

The boss lighted his candle on the 
way down and held it aloft to get a 
glimpse of the volunteer. He found 


superintendent 
“You pack of 
“T’'ll go down 


himself looking into the calm, whis- 
kerless face of Buford. 
The cage stopped with a jerk on the 


800-foot level. With lighted candles 
the two stepped out into the black tun- 
nel. All around and about them the 
mountain’s heart throbbed and palpi- 
tated. The earth shook, and quartz 
shale rained like hail. 

The noise was deafening. Timbers 
cried and groaned under their mighty 
load of sinking ground. Now and then 
a fir stull broke with a report like a 
rifle shot. Buford was the first to step 
forward. 

“Wait,” cautioned the boss, raising 
his head. “I'll ring for timbers.” He 
pulled the bell wire and the cage shot 
up. Then he ran under the sinking 
wall, jabbing the beak of his candle- 
stick into the quartz. “She ain’t 
cracked yet,” he reported, “but she’s 
comin’ down fast. We must drive the 
timbers under her.” 

Buford skipped up the ladder into 
the grinding, snapping maw of the 
stope. “Pass up the stulls,” he calmly 
ordered. “I'll put ’em home.” 

Though Judson’s nerve was like 
iron, he had not the courage to go up 
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there—to climb up and stand in the 
very jaws of death. He admired pluck 
—and deep down in his heart he knew 
he admired Buford. 

Stull after stull was passed up and 
driven home. All the while the shriek- 
ing din increased. The mountain 
heaved. It was as if all the demons of 
the lower world were holding high car- 
nival in the Gold Bug’s labyrinths. 

Two men worked against an under- 
world avalanche—two men propping 
up a mountain. Little by little the men 
gained ground. The creaking and 
grinding ceased. 

“Tt’s all right, Mart,” Judson called. 
“She’s firm now. Come down, or let 
me take your place.” He climbed up 
and stepped into the stope. 

At that moment a slip occurred near 
the mouth. Buford saw it coming. 
“Get back!” he warned, when his can- 
dle flickered. Whirling round, he 
drove a timber under the break. The 
mine was saved, but the break parted 
in the middle, and the two men were 
iocked in a vault. Both were thrown 
to the floor by an avalanche of broken 
shale, where they lay limp and un- 
conscious. 

Some time later Buford’s senses re- 
turned. By a supreme effort he extri- 
cated himself from the mass of shat- 
tered quartz. He felt as if every bone 
in his body had been broken. He 
reached exploring hands into the blind 
darkness, and by turning half round, 
touched a miner’s boot. 

“Judson!” he called in a smothered 
voice. “Oh, Jud!” 

The boot moved, the shale rattled, 
and the boss turned over with a groan. 

“Judson!” Buford called again. 

“T’m here,” the boss answered fee- 
bly. “For God’s sake, bring a light!” 

“T lost my candle,” Buford told him. 
“It’s buried for keeps. “Got a match ?” 

The superintendent turned, and with 
a painful effort, searched his pockets, 
and finally held out two matches in the 
darkness. Buford found his hand. 
“Use one of ’em now,” he directed. 

Buford struck the match, and its 
tiny flame revealed what both men 
had already guessed—a rock-bound 
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vault with mountain thick walls, and 
a door whose weight was countless 
tons. 

“We're here for keeps,” Judson re- 
marked as the light flickered out. 

“Sure,” the younger man agreed. 

Then, as if to make themselves com- 
fortable, both pulled their pain- 
racked bodies to the top of the shale 
pile, and stretched full length. 

A long time they lay there, the nar- 
row vault filled with the silence and 
the blackness of'a sepulchre. In time 
they began to find difficulty in breath- 
ing. At last the superintendent spoke, 
in lowered tones, as if he feared some 
one might overhear: “There’s some- 
thing I want to tell you, and show you, 
while the air’s good. The boys will 
probably dig for us, but they'll be too 
late.” 

He rolled over with a groan, fum- 
bled in his pocket. “It’s that piece of 
paper,” he said, “a piece of paper that 
old Bill Soltag gave me when he 
cashed in. I should have let you seen 
it before—but didn’t—and «....n—well, 
I thought it was best for the girl.” 

“You mean Mazie?” Buford asked. 

“Yes, she’s the one I’m talkin’ "bout. 
You see, everybody’s in wrong about 
Mazie, thinkin’ she was Bill Soltag’s 
girl. She never was his daughter, by 
adoption or otherwise, though Bill was 
a blamed sight kinder and better to her 
than the average dad could have been. 
He picked ’er up, a homeless waif, 
when she was a little thing, an’ when 
Bill himself didn’t have enough for a 
decent grubstake. Carried ‘er round 
on his back from camp to camp; pro- 
tected ’er through winter’s cold and 
summer’s heat. Oh, Bill was more 
than a daddy to her, I’m tellin’ you.” 

The superintendent was silent for a 
time, putting his face close to the slimy 
floor, so that his breath came loud and 
sharp. The air was purer and better 
down there. 

“Here’s the paper,” he finally re- 
marked. ‘How in thunderation Bill 
put the talk on it that he did, without 
addin’ just a few lines more, is what 
beats me.” 

Very carefully they got their two 
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hands together, and the piece of paper 
was passed from one to the other. 

“Use that other match,” the boss 
directed. “You'll have to read like a 
house afire—but it won’t take long, 
for there ain’t much to it.” 

Buford sat up and unfolded and 
spread the badly worn scrap of paper 
on his left palm. With his other hand 
he struck the match sharply across the 
sole of his boot. It flamed up in- 
stantly. Then he held the paper close 
before his eyes and made a quick sur- 
vey of the strange document. The 
paper was covered with several lines 
of hugely scrawled writing. At the 
top were the words “Gold Bug Mine.” 
The date was several years old. At 
the bottom was the signature, “Bill 
Soltag.” 

In less than half a minute he knew 
all there was on the piece of paper— 
knew that he was the son and only 
child of Bill Soltag; knew that he was 
the only beneficiary named in the will. 

In that brief moment a multitude of 
changing emotions surged through his 
brain. The strange revelation made 
clear a hundred mysteries. It proved 
him more than a derelict, a wandering 
vagabond. And this was all he wished. 
The wealth, the fortune, was nothing 
to him. 

The match burned down to his fin- 
gers. With quick, but certain decision, 
Buford touched its dying flame to the 
piece of paper. While it blazed, Jud- 
son reached out his hand. Buford took 
it, and the two gripped long and hard. 

When darkness came again, they 
stretched out on the shale pile, with 
their faces pressed against the damp, 
stone floor. A dreamless sleep, which 
seemed to lead them ever so gently out 
into eternity, came upon them. 

Long afterwards, it might have been 
ages so far as either of them knew, 
both men roused feebly to the thud of 
picks and the voices of men. Still 
dazed and senseless they were 
dragged out and lifted by strong and 
careful hands, and carried to the shaft 
cage. Yet a little while and they were 
out in the cool, sweet air of the outer 
world, with the stars twinkling peace- 
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fully overhead and the Gold Bug mill 
thundering in their ears. 

When Buford came fully to himself 
he was lying on Aunt Mollie’s spare 
bed. He didn’t see the half score 
of anxious men who stood on tip-toe 
and waited almost breathlessly, for 
Mazie’s black eyes were gazing 
closely into his own, and Mazie’s soft 
hands stroked his forehead. Her face 
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her, and the anxious crowd filed out - 
softly, glad that all was well with their 
friend, Buford. 

As if he read a question in her eyes, 
Buford spoke of that which was last on 
his mind. “I got it, Mazie, I got it— 
the piece of paper. It’s buried under 
the Gold Bug forever. I read it, every 
word. The mine is yours—all yours— 
little girl. Judson and I will swear 


lighted happily when he looked up at to that.” 





THE BECKONERS 


BY J. WILEY OWEN 


’Tis gravely told, in legends old, 
Of wierdly Indian lore, 

How shadowy forms, in sun and storms, 
Went flitting on before 

With beckoning hand, to Sunset Land, 
Enticing evermore. 


In childhood days, when worldly ways 
Lay vague beyond my ken, 

Through twilight shade strange figures strayed, 
Of beasts and birds and men, 

Which never yet in flesh were met, 
Nor sketched by word or pen. 


From glade and tree they beckoned me, 
Or from the roadside gray; 

O’er hills remote I watched them float 
On clouds and fade away 

As wreaths of fog o’er stream or bog 
Before the climbing day. 


To Shadowland the sombre band 
All vanished from my sight, 

But oft I heard faint sounds that stirred 
My soul at dead of night, 

And made my heart with sudden start 
Leap up and cry for light. 


Child of the race, whose swarthy face 
No longer haunts the glooms, 

The spectral hands have led your bands 
To immemorial tombs, 

While round my way, or night or day, 
A ghostly shadow looms. 








ORIS was a very ordinary 
girl, but nearly every one 
who knew her considered 


her most extraordinary, for 
she had a way of doing the most un- 
expected things. 

In her tight-fitting black gown, re- 
lieved by white cufflets and collar, 
Doris looked like ten thousand other 
young business women, and—murder 
will out—the collar was fastened with 
what looked like a crudely decorated 
dinner plate, but which was known to 
commerce as a “hand-painted minia- 
ture brooch.” 

Doris was like the rest of the ten 
’ thousand: tidy, neat, quiet, very effi- 

cient, reasonably prompt, and with 
the outward patience of Job and the 
inner impatience of most of Eve’s 
daughters for those with whom busi- 
ness brought her in contact, and she 
had the happy knack of looking as 
pleasant as the cat that ate the canary, 
no matter what her inward feelings. 
It was Saturday afternoon, and her 
employer and all the boys employed 
in the studio had departed to bolt 
some sort of a lunch and hie them- 
selves to the first baseball game of the 
season, leaving her to close the studio 
and finish the week’s work, odds and 
ends of which there are a great many 
in a photographer’s studio, especially 
when it is not a thousand miles from 
Broadway, and making a strong bid 
for theatrical work. 

Doris attended to the _ reception 
room. She met the customers, ar- 
ranged for sittings, secured advance 
payments, often a task requiring 
enough tact, diplomacy and skill to 
qualify one for a foreign diplomat, 
and which Doris referred to con- 
temptuously to her friend, the dark- 
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loose 


room man, as “Prying them 
from their coin.” 

She listened to all the complaints 
from customers who thought their 
proofs should be speaking likenesses, 
and at the same time beautiful as the 
dawn, when they themselves were as 
ugly as sin. 

Besides, it was her duty to super- 
vise an unruly force of boys who did 
the more or less mechanical work con- 
nected with the “portraits,” and put up 
with the vagaries of the operator, the 
chap who took the pictures: for he was 
quite a genius in his own way, and 
came perilously near being really artis- 
tic on his best days. 

All this Doris considered merely 
as part of the day’s work. The chief 
trial of her life was her employer. 

He was a sly Irishman and abso- 
lutely unique, for he had utterly no 
sense of humor! He had watery blue 
eyes, a face typical of a comic page 
“Pat,” pale, yellow freckles the size 
of a gold dollar, a squat, square figure 
with long, swinging arms that made 
him look unpleasantly like an ape, 
and, to cap it all, very long, bushy red 
hair, which he wore a la chrysanthe- 
mum, fondly fancying that it made 
him look “artistic.” 

He belonged to one of those absurd 
would-be Bohemian clubs which meet 
once a week in a tawdry hotel, have 
a dinner and talk shop or pretend to. 
This remarkable specimen sported a 
name which savored of the French, 
and the mere sound of it served to send 
Doris into a spasm of disgust. 

He was an unreasonable, rude, irri- 
tating bundle of conceit and pretense, 
and Doris, who had christened him 
Fluffy Ruffles on account of his fuzzy 
hair, used to pray that his other inter- 
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ests would keep him away from the 
studio forever. 

Like many receptionists, she had 
often wrathfully vowed that she would 
quit some day, and thought better of it 
later. 

Fluffy Ruffles was not entirely idi- 
otic. He had his lucid intervals. He 
considered Doris really quite an un- 
usual girl, and much more valuable 
than she knew, but he took precious 
good care not to let her suspect his 
opinion, and was careful never to be 
too disagreeable, too carping or too 
driving. He would vent his ill-nature 
whenever he could, but he knew just 
when to stop. 

Thinking of his last piece of mean- 
ness, Doris was in a bad humor, and 
the discovery that the printer had not 
made some proofs that should have 
been mailed that day did not improve 
matters. 

She hunted out the negatives and 
looked across the surfaces. “Bother! 
Not retouched for proofing!” 

Seating herself before a retouching 
case she proceeded with a deft pencil 
to eliminate some harsh lines in the 
face of the actress before her. So 
Doris smoothed them away. Then 
she clapped the glass plates into print- 
ing frames, skipped out of the door 
and ran up the short flight of stairs to 
the roof, where she spread them out on 
a shelf in the sun for a few moments. 

The air was warm, and spring made 
itself felt in spite of difficulties even 
here, goodness knows how many feet 
above the street. 

After the proofs had been exposed 
long enough, Doris whisked them out 
of the frames and into a box and Jin- 
gered. She took deep breaths, and 
shoulders thrown back, paced up and 
down, doing a little exercise recom- 
mended to round out the chest, which 
she had read in a Sunday newspaper, 
forgetting all about Fluffy Ruffles, her 
troubles, and the fact that the build- 
ing was doubtless empty by this time 
and the studio wide open. 

For perhaps ten minutes she thor- 
oughly enjoyed herself, but her mind 
did not allow her much forgetfulness, 
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and suddenly reminded her, stopping 
short the calesthenics. 

She hastily stacked the negatives 
into a little pile, and, as she could not 
manage the clumsy wooden frames, 
the fragile glass negatives, the proof 
box, and her skirts, all at the same 
time, she decided to risk the wrath of 
he printer and leave the frames be- 

ind. 

She stepped through the roof door 
and snapped the catch which locked 
it, starting at a sound below as she 
did so. 

The stair was pitch dark now that 
the door was closed, and some instinct 
made her draw herself closely into the 
corner. 

Peering through the gloom to the 
bottom of the stairs, she saw that the 
door there was not quite half open, and 
the dim light from a court window 
threw a pale gleam across the floor. 

There was a shadow creeping across 
it which she watched breathlessly. It 
grew larger and larger, drew back, 
stealthily loomed up again, and the 
head of a man peered around the 
door! 

Doris held her breath and crouched 
lower. It seemed ages that he gazed 
up the stairway. He did not start 
nor speak, and she knew he could not 
see her for the darkness.. At last he 
seemed satisfied that there was no one 
about and closed the door. Doris 
heard the lock click and the key 
withdrawn, and his cautious footsteps 
through the entry leading to the stu- 
dio. Her hand flew to the pocket in 
her apron. There, beneath her hand- 
kerchief and the letter from Aunt 
Mary, which had come that morning, 
was her bunch of keys. Mechanically 
she found the one to fit that door while 
she considered the situation. 

She was excited, her heart was beat- 
ing like a trip-hammer, and she was 
trembling, but not frightened. 

That sixth sense, with which she 
was as well endowed as any woman, 
told her that he was a burglar. 

“I wouldn’t wonder if he’d be more 
scared at the sight of me than I am 
of him. Wonder what he is after? He 
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might know the boss would not leave 
any money in the place on Saturday 
and—the lens! Holy smoke! Fluffy 
forgot to lock up the best lens! The 
one in the big camera, the pride of his 
heart.” 

She had often heard him dilate on 
its merits, declare there was not an- 
other one like it in America, the fabu- 
lous value he put upon it, the incred- 
ible price he claimed to have paid for 
it, and the vengeance that would surely 
fall upon any one who should harm it 
in the smallest particular. 

With horror she remembered that 
the first thing that a thief would seek 
in a photographer’s studio would be 
the lens! A few turns of his wrist, and 
he would have it unscrewed and 
dropped into his pocket. 

Doris felt the need of immediate ac- 
tion. 

She put down the negatives on the 
top step, carefully gathered her skirts 
about her, and stole down stairs, still 
grasping the little box of proofs. 

By this time she was calm enough 
to remember that the fourth step 
creaked, and she must be careful to 
step over it and to be thankful that 
her shoes were noiseless. 

At the bottom of the stairs she 
paused and listened. Not the faintest 
sound! She inserted her key and 
listened a moment before she turned 
it. She felt sure that if the burglar 
was on the other side of the door, in 
the entry which opened into the studio, 
she could have heard him breathe, so 
intently did she listen. 

“It would serve old Fluffy right if 
he did lose that lens,” she thought. “If 
I had any sense, I’d sit down here and 
let him carry off the whole place.” 

Nevertheless, she opened the door 
and stepped out, closing it behind her, 
after a swift glance around. 

So far so good. Almost opposite 
was a door leading into the studio. To 
this she crept. There was a heavy 
velvet curtain, its stiff folds falling 
straight to the floor. Very cautiously 
Doris peeped through the tiny open- 
ing in the middle. She commanded a 
view of the reception room, the dress- 
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ing rooms, and part of the studio 
proper. 

There was no one in sight. The 
camera stood in the center of the 
room, just as she had left it, its black 
hood flung carelessly to one side, ef- 
fectually preventing her from seeing 
whether the lens was there or not. 

She had almost decided that the 
thief had gone, when he glided out 
from behind some scene screens. He 
was evidently just finishing a cautious 
tour of investigation, for he stopped 
as if satisfied with the outlook. His 
face was turned away from her, and 
he could not have heard her stifled 
exclamation at the sight of the ugly 
revolver in his hand, for he did not 
turn. 

He opened a wardrobe in a corner 
and went through the pockets of poor 
Fluffy’s coat hanging there, but found 
nothing. Doris’s purse lay on a shelf, 
and he rifled that. 

“There goes my week’s salary,” she 
thought mournfully. 

Then he came toward her hiding 
place, and for an awful instant paused 
so close to her that she was certain he 
must be able to feel her body behind 
the curtains. But he twitched the 
mask a little higher, went into the of- 
fice and began to rummage through 
the desk. 

All the drawers were open, save one. 
That, Doris kept locked, for it con- 
tained her box of powder and puff. 
She almost laughed as she watched 
him working away at it. 

There was a small table at one side 
of the desk, and slightly behind him. 
On this he laid his revolver, and went 
to work at the lock with nervous haste. 

“Gee, what an amateur to fool with 
that drawer when there is a lens like 
ours in the place,” thought Doris. 

“If I only had that gun I think I 
could bluff him! I must have it! 
When he gets that drawer open, he 
will be crazy and might start to wreck 
the place, just to get even. Then he 
might see the lens and take it on a 
chance—and if he ever finds me— 
whew!” 

The burglar was still engrossed in 























his task. Doris stepped out of her re- 
treat and sped across the soft carpets 
behind him to the little table. 

The burglar was breathing heavily 
as he worked. This sign of nervous- 
ness increased Doris’s courage, and 
the hand she extended for the weapon 
was very steady. 

Doris retreated a few steps, and 
saw that the revolver was loaded. 

Then she tossed the box of proofs 
onto the table to announce her pres- 
ence. It struck the polished surface 
with a smart slap, and had the effect 
of a bomb on the burglar’s nerves. 

He wheeled around and reached for 
his revolver He gasped and sank into 
the chair beside him. : 

Doris was prepared for defiance, 
cunning, even a spring, but that unmis- 
takable air of shame surprised her. 
She stared at his masked and averted 
face. 

“Empty your pockets!” she 
sharply. 

The burglar did not move. 

“Quick!” she commanded in a tone 
that produced clumsy haste in turning 
out some soiled handkerchiefs, a knife 
and her little roll of bills, which she 
recognized by the rubber band around 
them. The lens was not among the 
lot. 

“Don’t seem to be much in your 
business,” said Doris, scornfully. 

“Take off your cap!” 

Slowly he pulled it off, revealing an 
unkempt mass of black curls. 

“Now that mask!” 

The burglar hesitated. 

“Do you hear?” He put up a grimed 
hand, but let it fall again. ‘Please, 
Miss——” he began brokenly, “let me 
go. I——” 


said 


“No!” cried Doris, angrily, stamp- 
ing her foot. ‘You low, miserable 
thief! Take off that mask, or I'll 
shoot.” 

Slowly he lifted his hand, swayed, 
and with a moan slid out of the chair 
and lay still at her feet. 

This turn of affairs surprised Doris 
out of her composure. Her first thought 
was that the man was shamming ill- 
ness in order to take her by surprise. 


THE LENS. 
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She ordered him to rise, but he did 
not move. Walking around so that 
she could see his face, she was startled 
by its pallor. His eyes were closed, 
and she noticed that his long black 
lashes had the upward curl of youth. 
Still fearing a sudden attack, she held 
the weapon in readiness, knelt beside 
him, and suddenly jerked the mask 
away. 

He was a mere lad; the face bore 
many marks of suffering: the cheeks 
were sunken and had the terrible, 
pinched look that tells of starvation. 

Doris realized that the man had 
fainted from exhaustion, and her stern 
look vanished. 

“Hungry! Poor kid! Why, he’s 
only a boy. Just driven to it, I guess. 
Starve or steal. Bet he has been sleep- 
ing in the parks for a month. What a 
shame.” 

She laid the revolver on the desk, 
ran to get some ice-water and bathed 
his face, no longer thinking of him as 
a burglar to be feared, but just as a 
starving boy. 

“My! No wonder he looked famil- 
iar tome. He’s a lot like Jimmie. Just 
his size and just his hair to a dot.” 

She thought of her brother as she 
lifted this stranger’s head to her knee. 
What if Jimmie, far away in the 
Klondike seeking his fortune, should 
encounter bad luck and starve like this 
boy? 

Doris knew the world and Jimmie 
well enough to know that was possible. 
Perhaps that was why Jimmie so sel- 
dom wrote home. She shuddered as 
she imagined him in such a predica- 
ment. 

“I bet you are some girl’s brother; 
maybe some girl’s sweetheart, and I’m 
going to help you for their sakes and 
because I’ve got a brother, too.” 

She forced some of the water be- 
tween his lips and vigorously applied 
a wet towel. In a few moments there 


were signs of returning consciousness, 
and presently he opened his eyes. 
Doris put the glass to his lips and 
bade him drink. 
Her eyes filled at the expression on 
she 


his face as he obeyed, while 









thoughtfully considered the next step. 

“Say,” she said, suddenly. “I’m 
sorry I spoke so mean to you. I didn’t 
know you were starving. Do you 
think you can walk now? I want you 
to come out in the workroom. [I'll 
make you a cup of tea and fix you up.” 

The burglar had not raised his eyes 
to hers after the first stare of return- 
ing consciousness, and now the dull 
red glow of shame dyed his face and 
neck. 

“Come on; try to walk.” Doris re- 
gained her feet and assisted him to a 
chair. 

“There, now, I’m going to telephone 
for something for you to eat.” She 
picked up the telephone and called a 
restaurant a few doors away, ordering 
a generous meal to be sent up at once. 

The burglar, too weak from his col- 
lapse to speak, watched her in silence 
as she unlocked the studio door, which 
he had locked to prevent discovery 
from that side, picked up his fallen 
cap and mask, made a bundle of his 
handkerchiefs and knife, tidied the 
desk, and removed traces of his work 
at the locked drawer which she opened 
with her key, and into which she put 
her bills, and last of all the revolver; 
but she did not re-lock the drawer. 

“There,” she said, turning to him. 
“That is to show you that I trust you. 
I know you are no more a burglar than 
I am.” 

“T—I——”’ he began. 

“Not a word,” interrupted Doris. 
“You are too weak to talk. Come out 
here.” She held out her hand and 
helped him to his feet. 

Once out in the workroom she in- 
stalled him in a chair, and began to 
brew some tea. 

Presently the bell rang, and Doris 
opened the door to a man bearing a 
tray laden with a steaming meal. Doris 
atranged it on the table and said mer- 
rily: “Pitch in.” 

He tried to thank her, his eyes full 
of tears and his voice husky as he 
hung his head in shame, but Doris 
bustled off to the other end of the 


room. 
“There.” 


She drew out the letter 
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from Aunt Mary. It contained a ten 
dollar bill, which she wrote was to be 
used only to extend Doris’s vacation 
from one short week to two. 

She looked at it a long time, her 
mind conjuring up all the delights of 
an extra week in the country, and she 
re-read the part of the letter which 
said so positively Aunt Mary’s convic- 
tion that she needed a rest. Then she 
put it back into her pocket and tried 
to forget it. 

When her guest had finished, she re- 
turned to him. “Let me thank you,” 
he begged, his eyes now meeting hers. 
“You are the——” 

“Never mind,” said Doris, hastily. 
“I suppose I ought to have turned you 
over to the police, but, well—you don’t 
look like a real crook. Tell me, did 
you ever do anything like this be- 
fore ?” 

“Never. 
ing. I ‘ 

“That is dreadful, but stealing is 
worse. I’m not going to lecture you, 
only don’t do it again! Please don’t! 
You know, perhaps, if you had found 
some one else here you might have 
been in jail by now. Think of it! A 
boy like you, with the whole world be- 
fore him, making such a beginning. 
You were nearly a thief, bu xu 

Just then the elevator bell rang, far 
below, the unmistakable three sharp 
rings of no one in the world but Fluffy 
Ruffles! 

“Oh, Heavens! Here’s my boss! 
Oh, dear, he has remembered the lens. 
He will be here in a minute! You 
must go. I never can explain!” 

Doris rushed into the other room 
for his things, thrust them into his 
hands and hurried him to the door. 

“Don’t be afraid,” she whispered. 
“Nobody knows about your being here 
and I'll never tell. You were only 
down on your luck—that’s all. Here 
is some money. Take it and get a new 
start. Now go!” 

“No,” said the lad firmly. 
take it.” 

He seemed puzzled at her agitation, 
his glance taking in the empty dishes 
on the table. His look questioned. 


I—I was starving, starv- 








“T can’t 




















“Oh, I'll say I was kept late by 
work, and ordered in a lunch,” she an- 
swered, reading his thought. “It will 
be all right, if only the boss don’t see 
you.” 

The elevator was coming up, and 
she was frantic. 

“Run down the stairs. Quick! 
Don’t make any noise!” she implored, 
closing his weak fingers over Aunt 
Mary’s bill. 

“It’s for my brother’s sake I do 
this. Please take it. Hurry! Do you 
want to get me in trouble?” 

“No, I'll go, and I won’t forget you, 
nor what you told me.” He turned 
and went down the stairs without an- 
other word. : 

Doris closed the door and made a 
dash for the chair at the table. 

The elevator door slid open, and in 
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came Fluffy Ruffles, nervously excited. 

“You here?” said Fluffy, mopping 
his face. 

“Yes. I thought you’d be back, and 
I didn’t want to go and leave the lens 
here.” 

She ran upstairs for the negatives 
she had left, put them in their places, 
got the proofs ready to mail, slipped 
the revolver and bills out of the drawer 
unobserved, and telephoned to have 
the dishes removed. 

Fluffy, muttering and growling to 
himself, meanwhile, had put his be- 
loved lens in the safe and departed, 
with never a word of thanks. 

Doris waited until the waiter had 
taken the dishes, and then, being only 
an ordinary girl, put her head down 
on the desk, and burst into a storm 
of relieving tears. 





SOLACE 


BY ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


Through the windows of the cloister 
Sunset colors glow; 

Peace is walking from the mountains 
To the twilight vales below. 


Softly rise the chanting voices 
In the chapel dim; 
After prayer sweetly follows 
Down the aisles the vesper hymn. 


As the solemn tones die gently 
Through the quiet halls, 

On the soul with earth-cares weary 
A healing comfort falls. 


So a true heart is a cloister 
Where one weary may find peace, 
Watch the sunset beauty fading 
Through the windows of the West. 


Peace until earth’s din is silenced, 
Till its voices cease, 
And Love comes with benediction, 


Leaving heart and soul at peace. 
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ACK MARTIN and his sister, 
Helen, were walking along the 
country road toward the village, 
conversing in low tones. Some 

distance behind them walked George 
Gray and Ella Brown. Both couples 
made headway very slowly, but 
George and Ella were, to all appear- 
ances, less anxious about arriving any- 


_ where,-at a given time, than the two 


strollers who preceded them. 

Jack was interrupted in his conver- 
sation by the rural mail carrier who 
reined in his horse and handed out 
a letter. 

Here is a letter addressed to Mr. 
George C. Gray, in your care,” he said. 
“Yes,” Jack replied; “that is the young 
man down the road yonder. He has 
been spending the holidays with us. I 
can hand it to him when we get to 
town. He placed the letter in his in- 
side coat pocket and resumed the con- 
versation. 

“They both have faces as long as 
those of the Puritans in the days of the 
Mayflower,” he said. “I tried for a 
half hour, by my watch, to get a smile 
out of them this morning, but I might 
as well have tried to kill a squirrel by 
shooting at him with a potato popgun. 
Any one can tell by the way they look 
at one another that each considers the 
other the acme of human perfection. 
If George had staid with the railroad 
company he would have been pulling 
down a snug little sum each month by 
this time; but his mother gave him no 
rest till he consented to leave the road 
and go to college. To college he went, 
but when he received his diploma, a 
good job did not accompany it, and 
has continued to keep well out of reach 
ever since. It is one thing to graduate 
from college; another to obtain a good 
position after receiving your “sheep- 
skin.” 


MATRIMONY AT HIGH SPEED 


A Tale of the Last Car 


BY E. C. GAY 


George and Ella walked on in 
silence for some time. At last he 
roused from his meditations and said: 

“Tam sorry you are going away.” 

“T am glad to go,” she said, firmly. 

“Are you glad to get away from 
me?” he asked. 

“Of course not,” she replied; “but 
I am glad of having the opportunity 
of making my way in the world. It 
is not much of a position, but I shall 
be able to live, after a fashion.” 
George bit his lip, and longed more 
than ever for remunerative employ- 
ment, that he might offer her a home. 

“If I could only secure permanent 
employment,” said he, “you would not 
be going away from me like this. I 
would keep you with me; for I don’t 
see how I can get along without you.” 

“Now, don’t get such foolish notions 
in your head, George. You know per- 
fectly well that I was obliged to bor- 
row money to get through college, and 
you also know that I shall never con- 
sent to marry until I have paid back 
what I have borrowed.” 

“You shouldn’t look at it that way, 
Ella, dear. You know very well that 
nothing in the world would give me 
more pleasure than to be able to do 
this for you.” 

“TI appreciate your motive, and am 
grateful to you,” she said, “but I have 
too much independence to allow any 
one to pay expenses which I have in- 
curred.” 

“Put your pride in your pocket, 
Ella, just once.” 

“I have no pockets,” she replied, 
“and if I had, they wouldn’t be large 
enough to hold my pride.” George 
looked at his watch, and exclaimed: 

“Whew! You have only twenty 
minutes till train time.” 

They quickened their pace, and soon 
overtook Jack and his sister. 























































“Well, old man, have you weke up 
at last?” inquired Jack, as they came 
up. “I thought you had fully decided 
to interest Ella so much in your bril- 
liant conversation that she would miss 
her train. If I had supposed that you 
wanted to get to the station by train 
time, I would have given you a gentle 
reminder some minutes since.” 

The train was at the station when 
they arrived. George accompanied 
Ella to her seat in the car, carrying 
her grip. Jack handed him the letter 
as he stepped onto the train, and 
George put it into his pocket without 
looking at it. 

“All aboard!” shouted the conduc- 
tor. 

“Good-bye, Ella!” said George. “I 
shall be in San Francisco in a few 
days and you shall see me. You don’t 
need to think that you are going to 
shake me so easily.” 

As he was leaving the car, he 
thought of the letter and opened it. 
The instant his eyes rested upon it, he 
gave a start of surprise. The envelope 
bore the address of the California and 
Nevada Mining and Development 
Company. His uncle was president 
of the concern, and he knew it must 
be from him. 

As he stepped from the car he gave 
a hurried glance at the contents of the 
letter. Then, as the rear platform of 
the car he had just left was passing, 
he grasped the hand-rail and swung 
himself onto the train. 

“Good-bye! I’m off for somewhere. 
Tell you later,” he called to Jack and 
his sister as he was swept past them. 

Neither spoke till the train had van- 
ished. Then Jack turned to Helen and 
exclaimed: 

“What does it mean?” 

George stood with his back to the 
car and read the letter slowly. It ran 
as follows: 


“Goldfield, Nev., Jan 12, 1908. 
“My dear Nephew—Our _ superin- 
tendent, in charge here, left us last 
night without giving any notice to that 
effect. He starts East to-day. Now, 
if you have not yet secured a position, 
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here is an opportunity for you. The 
salary is two hundred a month. I 
shall be here until you get used to the 
work. If you can come, telegraph at 
once, and start just as soon as you 
can possibly do so, for I am needed in 
San Jose, and can’t come until I get 
a man installed here. 

“By the way, if you can secure a 
good stenographer to bring with you, 
do so. We pay seventy-five per 
month. 

“Hoping to hear from you imme- 
diately, I remain, 

“Very sincerely your uncle, 
“WILLIAM J. Mason.” 


When George had finished reading 
his uncle’s communication he re- 
placed it in the envelope, looked about 
him for a moment, and began to do a 
little thinking. The train was mov- 
ing rapidly by this time and was pass- 
ing through the orchard district north 
of Gilroy. There were no passengers 
in the last car. Upon investigation, 
George ascertained that the door was 
locked. 

“Whatever is done must be done 
quickly,” he said to himself, and 
started quickly toward the forward 
part of the train. 

Ella sat gazing abstractedly out of 
the window, and did not see him pass 
through the car. He encountered a 
brakeman on the front platform. 

“Where’s Max?” he inquired. 

“Taking tickets in the smoker,” the 
brakeman replied. 

“Hello, Max!” said George, as he 
approached the conductor. 

“Hello, old man! How are you?” 
and he slapped George soundly on the 
back. 

“Have you a 
Max?” 

The conductor handed him one, with 
an inquiring look. 

“Could you come out on the plat- 
form a moment?” continued George. 

“T’l] be out as soon as I get through 
taking tickets.” 

“T’ll be waiting for 
George. 

Later the conductor found him bus- 


time-table handy, 


you,” said 
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ily engaged in the perusal of the time- 
table. 

“What’s up, old chap ?” he asked. 

“Have you a clear track to San 
Jose?” 

“Yes; 24 is the only train we meet, 
and she takes the siding at Hillsdale 
to let us go by.” 

“Then a person in the last car, de- 
siring to be alone, would run little 
tisk of having his reflections dis- 
turbed.” 

“What’s the matter? Are your re- 
flections of such a nature that you re- 
quire a car all to yourself to think in?” 

“No; not quite as bad as that; but 
I am anxious to consult a friend upon 
an important business matter, and I do 
not wish to be overheard. It is neces- 
sary to do this before we reach San 
Jose.” 

“All right; I will go back and un- 
lock the car for you.” 

“Much obliged, Max; I’ll do a better 
favor for you, if I ever get a chance.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said the conduc- 
tor, as he walked away. George re- 
mained on the platform for several 
minutes. Then he walked through the 
train till he came to the car where 
Ella sat. He waited till the conductor 
emerged, and then entered. 

Ella sat looking out of the window. 
He touched her, very gently, on the 
shoulder, and she turned quickly. 

“Where on earth did you come 
from!” she exclaimed in astonishment. 

“From Gilroy, of course. You did 
not suppose I had been up in an air- 
ship and landed on the train, did you?” 

“Well, of all things, George! What 
is the matter?” 

“Come with me into the next car.” 
She followed him, wondering. 

“Why, there is nobody in this car!” 
she exclaimed as they entered. 

“You are mistaken, Ella: a moment 
ago there was no one in here; but there 
are two persons here now.” As she 
seated herself, he continued, dramati- 
cally: “Hearken unto me, and all will 
be well. Read this!” He tossed the 
letter into her lap. She read it, then 
she held out her hand and said: 

“T congratulate you upon such good 
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fortune. I suppose I shall not see you 
for ever so long, and when I do, you 
will be too proud to notice toilers, such 
as myself.” For answer, he sat down 
beside her, and threw his arms about 
her, holding her so firmly that she 
found it impossible to free herself 
from his embrace. 

“Don’t be frightened, Ella, dear. I 
haven’t lost my senses; but I am going 
to hold you here till you hear what I 
have to say. Please don’t interrupt me. 
The woman always has the last word, 
they say, and I will cheerfully grant 
you that privilege; but on no account 
say anything until I am done. You 
have read the letter, and know what 
the chance means to me. It is the op- 
portunity for which I have been wait- 
ing. I can’t think of beginning my 
new life without you. There is nothing 
in the world to hinder you from shar- 
ing this good fortune with me. I have 
figured it all out. The programme is 
this: Instead of going on to San Fran- 
cisco, leave the train at San Jose. We 
can be married there, leave on the four- 
thirty this afternoon for Oakland, and 
start for Nevada to-night. There is 
no excuse you can offer that will avail. 
If you are determined to pay your 
debts by earning the money yourself, 
you can take the stenographer’s posi- 
tion. It will surely be easier to square 
yourself on seventy-five dollars a 
month, with some one to love you and 
care for you, than it would on twenty- 
five in a great city, surrounded by 
strangers, and where nobody knows 
you or cares what may befall you. 
Now I have fully presented my case. 
I promised that you should have the 
last word, and so you shall; but not 
yet. I will go away and let you think 
it over, then return to hear that word.” 

Before she had time to make any re- 
ply, he was gone. 

As the train was slowing down in 
the outskirts of San Jose, George again 
appeared in the rear coach. 

“T have come for your answer,” he 
said. He took her hand in his. 

“Dear, will you come with me?” 

For answer, she buried her face on 
his shoulder. 











THE PASSING OF OLD MAN HUNTER 


BY L. A. WATSON 


LD MAN HUNTER he was 
from the opening to the end 
of the chapter. Perhaps 
away back in the Eastern 

country from which he came, he may 
have had another name, but from the 
time he arrived in Montana by the bull 
team process until his passing out that 
January day, he was just “Old Man 
Hunter,” and not being of the kind 
who were wont to gather at the grocery 
store of Uncle Joe in the mining camp 
of White’s Gulch, no one ever became 
familiar enough with the old man to 
know whether his first name was Joe, 
John or Michael. 

In those days, White’s Gulch was 
one of the great wealth producers of 
Montana, and hundreds of men were 
busy day and night during the summer 
season hydraulicking and ground 
sluicing for the yellow gold from the 
bosom of Mother Earth. To-day there 
remain but a few dilapidated and 
grass covered houses, unsightly piles 
of washed earth in the shape of head- 
ings and caved-in shafts, and great 
gashes made across the face of the 
earth to remind the old-timer of the 
days of the camp’s greatness, now 
vanished, and cause the tongue of the 
inquisitive “tenderfoot” to question. 
Uncle Joe is still there, as sturdy as 
one of the giant pines that rear their 
heads toward the summit of the ser- 
rated mountains, and two or three griz- 
zled veterans of the pick and pan wan- 
dering hére and there among the old 
workings in search of a little “pay 
streak” which the giant nozzles of the 
hydraulic or the underground miners 
may have overlooked, but the glory 
of White’s Gulch has departed and an 
unrecorded history guards her dizzy 
past. 

When Old Man Hunter came to the 
camp he did not come as a miner, nor 
did he ask any questions of any one. 
Quietly he went to work in his own 


crude way, and, as is sometimes the 
case, he found “pay dirt” where some 
of the wiser ones had passed it by. 
Not that he made any great strikes, 
for he did not, but he made wages, 
and, as he never incurred a cent’s ex- 
penditure that could by any means be 
avoided, the amount of his earnings 
grew in the public mind—the White’s 
Gulch public mind—that Old Man 
Hunter was rolling in wealth as well 
as in rags. At any rate he worked 
away on the claim he had staked out 
just the same, and refused to be more 
than civil with the population of the 
Gulch. 

“T tell you he is a dead one,” said 
Harve Means, to the crowd which had 
gathered at Uncle Joe’s one evening. 
“You show me a man as don’t take his 
liquor, don’t play a little ‘draw,’ and 
don’t want to talk to nobody, and I'll 
show you a man as is sure ailing some- 
where,” and all of the assembled citi- 
zens of the Gulch agreed heartily with 
Harve’s positive dictum. 

“Well, it looks t’ me ez if th’ man 
hed something on his mind,” said 
Uncle Jimmy, the uncle of the Gulch, 
“en th’ sooner ye fellers l’arn to l’ave 
him alone, th’ better ’t will be fer ye’s 
all. In my opinion he’s what we call 
an ‘omathawn’ in the ole country, and 
ye’s should trate him kindly and l’ave 
it go at that.” All hands took a drink 
from the black bottle behind Uncle 
Joe’s short counter, and the status of 
Old Man Hunter was fixed. 

A little dried-up man, with strag- 
gling gray hair, bushy, gray eye- 
brows, deep-set, watery blue eyes, 
hands like the roots of a diamond wil- 
low, and always the same _ clothes, 
winter and summer—this was the out- 
ward description of Old Man Hunter, 
and the further fact that he always 
lived alone and never so much as asked 
a man inside the door of his little hut, 
did not add to his popularity. But 
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pursuant to the sage advice of Uncle 
Jimmy, he was tolerated, and in time 
became a fixture of the Gulch, and was 
pointed out with deprecation to visi- 
tors as a real miser—a thing which in 
that community was as much of a rar- 
ity as a fop in full dress. 

One day there was a sensation in 
the camp, and it was told that Old Man 
Hunter was going away; not that he 
was going very far, for he was only 
moving a distance of about ten miles, 
to the foot-hills, but he was going to 
ranching. Now if it had been any of 
the others there would have been trou- 
ble, but as it was only Old Man Hun- 
ter, he was let go. Ranching as an 
occupation did not stand very high in 
the Gulch, and “a man as_ would 
ranch would herd sheep,” was the 
openly expressed opinion of Uncle 
Jimmy, and Jimmy knew how the rest 
of the boys felt about it. 

Though Old Man Hunter had, in a 
measure, dropped out of the life of the 
Gulch, his efforts at ranching were 
watched with interest by his old as- 
sociates. “The old man’s goin’ to 
raise chickens,” announced the stage 
driver; “and he’s got six hens for a 
starter. Says he won’t buy any rooster 
cause the dad blamed things won’t lay 
any eggs. Don’t want nothing around 
him as don’t work,’ ” he says. 

Old man Huntet’s experiment in his 
attempt to run a hennery' without 
roosters attracted considerable atten- 


tion. ‘He'll never make it,” said Un- 
cle Jimmy. ‘Mark well what I tell 
you. He'll be short on chickens this 


time a twelvemonth,” and Jimmy was 
right. Ranching, as carried on by Old 
Man Hunter, was not a success, and 
with each recorded failure the Gulch 
become more and more friendly to the 
man. 

It was January, cold and bleak, the 
sun had about retired for ten days, 
when the stage driver announced to the 
group at Uncle Joe’s: “Ain’t seen no 
smoke comin’ out of Old Man Hunter’s 
shack for the last three trips.” 

“T'll bet he’s been and croaked,” 
said Uncle Jimmy. “I always 
that old man Hunter’d die sometime, 
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en now I'll bet he’s gone en done it.” 

The subject was an interesting one 
and furnished a theme for the remain- 
der of the evening. “Fellers,” spoke 
Mr. Palmerton, gazing at the bottom of 
his empty glass, “we are called on to 
do our duty, and we must see that our 
feller citizen hez help. It won’t do 
to leave nobody die at our door, even 
if it is Old Man Hunter.” 

The concensus of opinion was with 
Mr. Palmerton, but there was a certain 
amount of formality necessary to any 
concerted action upon the part of the 
Gulch. “I don’t see where we’ve got 
any call to go tramping down the 
Gulch in two feet of snow with the 
thermometer thirty below zero just to 
see about somebody that ain’t got no 
call on us anyhow,” protested Al. Yer- 
don. “If he’s dead, he’s dead, and 
you can’t do-him no good. If he’s 
alive, he’ll give you the horse-laugh. 
My proposition is to leave him alone; 
he won't spoil in this kind of weather, 
anyhow.” 

Every one knew that Mr. Yerdon 
was only talking to be in the minority, 
and no attention was paid to his sug- 
gestion. He was one of that kind of 
men who enjoy being on the other 
side of a question. A committee with 
the protesting Mr. Yerdon at its head 
drove down to the lonely ranch through 
the bitter cold and blinding snow next 
morni:ig, and stretched on a pile of 
blankets in on? corner of the hut, they 
found Old Man IJIunter—dead In 
another corner of the room was an cld 
coal-oil can half filled with soup, which 
the old man had prepared, probably 
when first stricken down with sicl:ness, 
for he had been sick, and had prob- 
ably frozen as he slept. As he lived, 
he died—alone. 

Naturally, the tales and rumors of 
wealth concerning the old man came 
to the minds of the rescuing party, 
and a careful search was made of 
every part of the room. The dirt floor 
was dug into, and the hen house laid 
bare, but without results, except to 
show that instead of rolling in wealth 
the old man had been sadly in 
want of the necessaries of life. “Well, 
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this surely beats my time!” laconically 
observed Mr. Yerdon. “To think we 
bin pointin’ out the old man as rollin’ 
in wealth, and all the time he wasn’t 
even eatin’ reg’lar! Seems to me as 
if we kinder owe him an apology for 
the way we bin guessin’ him wrong all 
the time.” 

There was something pathetic in the 
thought of the way the old man had 
played out his part to the end, with 
never a word of complaint. Uncle 
Jimmy kicked Mr. Yerdon’s dog, and 
then apologized. The only evidence 
of wealth in the dingy little cabin was 
a gold locket enclosing a woman’s pic- 
ture. The committee replaced the 
locket on the frozen breast of the old 
man. The body was placed on a sled 
and taken to Uncle Joe’s, where every 
one in the Gulch called and paid his 
respects. “His ways were not our 
ways, but he never owed one of us a 
dollar, and I kinder think his record 
on the Big Book will show up about as 
good as any of us,” said Uncle Joe, 
and the rest concurred. 

A funeral was not a usual occur- 
rence in the Gulch, especially during 
thirty below zero weather, but it was 
decided that one must be had, and the 
deceased given as good a “send off” as 
possible. Mr. Yerdon protested, claim- 
ing that it was an unheard of foolish- 
ness on the part of the Gulch, picking 
out a grave with the thermometer 
thirty below, but no one paid any at- 
tention to Yerdon. 

The grave was hacked out of the 
frozen earth on the Spring Gulch Bar, 
where the old man had struggled at 
mining, and within sight of the little 
log cabin in which he had lived for 
years. It took nearly all day to cut out 
the grave, although the men worked 
by relays, and when all was ready and 
the cold, wintry twilight was begin- 
ning to fall, and the biting, snow-shift- 
ing blast of the north whistled fitfully, 
the frozen body encased in a rough 
coffin was brought up the hill and low- 
ered into the grave. 

There was no sermon. It was cold, 
bitter cold, and every few minutes it 
was necessary that the funeral attend- 
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ants resort to active means to keep 
the warmth within their bodies. “His 
ways were not our ways, an’ I don’t 
know that he was any the worse for it; 
he don’t owe none of us an iron dollar, 
which is a good thing to say of any- 
body when they shuffle off,” re- 
marked Uncle Joe, softly, and the 
residents of the Gulch, crowded 
around the bleak grave, nodded solemn 
approval. 

“In order that th’ funeral may be 
properly conducted, some wan shud 
say a short prayer,” piped Uncle 
Jimmy from the foot of the grave, and 
the mourners again nodded solemn as- 
sent. But there was no volunteer, and 
the snow drifted down pitilessly. The 
Gulch had always been a little short 
on prayers. “I move that Mr. Frazer 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer,” said Mr. 
Palmerton, and the mourners nodded 
solemnly. The wind whistled over the 
bar ridged with drifting snow as Mr. 
Frazer stepped out of the crowd. 
Clearing his throat and looking re- 
proachfully at Mr. Palmerton, he be- 
gan the funeral service.of Old Man 
Hunter. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “you'll all 
uncover, and we'll repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer as a sort of funeral ‘requiant’ 
to our departed friend: 


“*Now I lay me down to sleep; 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 

If I should die before I wake, 

T hope the Lord my soul will take.’” 
“Amen,” said Uncle Jimmy heart- 

ily. “Frazer, ye did that well.” 


The frozen earth was piled upon the 
coffin, and the grave was rounded off 
as well as might be with the frozen 


clods. Then a large boulder was 
rolled on top of all. “There,” said 
Mr. Palmerton with satisfaction; 


“maybe this hasn’t been high-toned, 
and maybe it hasn’t been accordin’ to 
Hoyle; but it’s the best we had, and 
the ole fellow will sleep just as well 
as if he was buried under a granite 
monument two hundred feet high!” 
“Right ye are, George,” assented 
Uncle Jimmy; “en it’ll be a long time 
before we have such another.” 





The home of General Vallejo at Lachryma Montis, as it looks to-day. Gen- 
eral Vallejo was despatched by the Mexican government in 1832 to found a 








town at Sonoma, erect a military post and secularize the Mission. 


LACHRYMA MONTIS 


One of the Few Remaining HistoricalcHomes of California 


BY EVELYN M. FOX 


P IN a little crescent shaped 
valley, in the shadow of So- 
noma County’s blue hills, 
there stands in mute but 

vivid contrast, to the present day sur- 
roundings, one of California’s remind- 
ers of the days in which the Golden 
State lay under Mexican rule—“Lach- 
ryma Montis,” (Tear of the Moun- 


tain) they call it; and where once it 
sheltered General Marion G. Vallejo, 
father and founder of Sonoma, whose 
illustrious name is interwoven with 
many pages of early Californian his- 
tory, and his family; where once its 





hospitable light beamed a welcome to 
the passing equestrian, where once the 
fame of its table, its hospitality, its 
gorgeousness was known inter-conti- 
nentally, to-day it stands moribund and 
desolate. 

The beautiful old grounds are situ- 
ated in the northern pueblo of the 
town of Sonoma, at the foot of a blue 
mountain. An avenue of hardy shade 
trees leads you up to the entrance of 
a tropical court, dotted with orange, 
magnolia and semi-tropical trees. In 
the center of this court, once the 
throne of splendor, unbounded mirth 























The “Swiss Chalet’ as it looks to-day. This house, in several sections, was 
brought from Switzerland and carried around Cape Horn to California in 
1853. 


and gayety, there remains a single, but 
gigantic, palm. To and fro it sways, 
as though mourning for the days that 
were. The wind croons a lullaby, and 
looking backward with the palm, there 
arises the recollection of days such 
as Vallejo’s descendants and the old 
manor will never see again. 

In this romantic little spot lives 
Senora Vallejo Emparan, daughter of 
the General. She has lived here some 
fifty years now, and many changes 
have occurred in that time, changes 
cruel and bitter for her, the most vital 
perhaps being the contrast between 
the Vallejo fortune of yesterday and 
that of to-day. 

It was only the other day I visited 
Lachryma Montis. Something in the 
strange, compelling personality of the 
old grounds attracted me. Eagerness 
to learn their history prompted me to 
accept the gracious hospitality of the 
Senora, and knowing that it was only 
from such as she that I might expect 


to hear the true story, I listened atten- 
tively while she related it. 

In the year 1832 the Mexican gov- 
ernment sent General Vallejo to found 
a town at Sonoma, erect a military 
post, domesticate the Indians and sec- 
ularize the Mission. In compensation 
for this and the rendition of past faith- 
ful services, the Mexican government 
presented Vallejo with enormous tracts 
of land. As colonizer of the northern 
frontier and military commandante, his 
control extended over a vast territory 
aggregating some 7,000,000 acres in all 
Among his properties was one com- 
prising 86,000 acres, known as the 
Petaluma grant, extending from Peta- 
luma to Sonoma Creek, and thence 
from Penn-grove to San Pablo Bay, 
including all the interlying country. 

Upon his arrival at Sonoma, Val- 
lejo found it a wonderful primitive 
wilderness, undisturbed by the hand 
of man. The mountains abounded with 
wild animals; the valley with pra- 
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ductive soil. The only reminder of 
civilization was the little Mission of 
San Francisco, De Solano, De So- 
noma. He accepted the gracious hos- 
pitality of the good old padres here, 
and with his family took refuge. He 
laid out the plaza, around which he 
built the town; then erected a military 
barracks and several dwelling houses. 

A mile from the town proper, at the 
foot of an impressive mountain rising 
in majestic splendor to protect the lit- 
tle crescent shaped valley, which the 
Indians named the Valley of the Moon, 
Vallejo inadvertently discovered a 
wonderful spring of crystal water, 
flowing from the side of the hill. Here 
Indians came to drink; their maidens 
to fill their earthen jars; Spanish 
padres to quench their thirst, ere re- 
suming the long pilgrimage across the 
blue hills; and here, too, Vallejo came 
to drink of the waters of the wonder- 
ful spring. Something in its refresh- 
ing draughts inspired him to linger 
and build his home. 

The Indians welcomed Vallejo and 
‘told him in detail the legend of the 
spring. 

There was once a beautiful Indian 
maiden enamored of a big brave, who 
won her heart only to toss it aside. 
His infidelity so grieved the maiden 
that she grew despondent, and coming 
to the spring on a beautiful moonlight 
night, listened to the plaintive cry of 
the falling water. Seeking solace, 
she cast herself into its depths to 
drown her sorrow and forget. But 
here she grieved so for her earthly 
love, and wept beautiful big, pure 
crystal tears, that came in such pro- 
fusion that they threatened to over- 
flow the hillside. The faithiess lover, 
overcome with remorse, lingered about 
the spring. But the maiden sighed, as 
she wept, and by and by her pitiful 
wails of heart-hunger and pathos so 
haunted the big brave that he threw 
himself into the spring. The tears of 
grief ceased to flow so profusely and 
gave place to tears of joy, soft, croon- 
ing, caressing bubbles which flowed 
tranquilly from the hillside. From 
this legend Vallejo chose the name, 
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Lachryma Montis (Tear of the Moun- 
tain.) 

The General had been brought up as 
a boy in Monterey of wealthy and no- 
ble parentage. Like others of his 
lineage he was improvident. Sent 
while still a young man as military 
commandante to Sonoma, given this 
position of trust and great responsi- 
bility; placed in control of lands, men 
and affairs; regarded by all as a prince 
and potentate; submerged in the 
wealth of lands and cattle, he was ut- 
terly unfamiliar with finance. He was 
as a child in anticipation of the pur- 
chase of toys. Anything he saw he 
coveted, irrespective of cost or at- 
tainment. At one time it is narrated 
he sent two ships to Arabia for some 
thousand Arabian horses, and it was 
not an uncommon thing when a ship 
arrived from a European port, laden 
with furniture and libraries, for Val- 
lejo to purchase the whole shipload 
to satisfy his generous ideas. 

At the foot of the hill, Vallejo laid 
out the grounds of Lachryma Montis. 
The beautiful court was dotted with 
fountains, massive palms, hedges of 
cactus, and multi-colored roses; or- 
chards of lemon, orange and semi- 
tropical trees; immense vineyards 
comprising some eighty and ninety 
acres. His horses roamed over count- 
less hills, his cattlé grazed on as many 
verdant vales: Hundreds of Indians 
whom he had won from savagery and 
who learned to love and revere him, 
cultivated his great lands, tilled his 
broad acres, gathered in the grapes 
from the immense vineyards, and 
threshed his grain. And, indeed, it 
often pleased Vallejo in his later and 
declining years, in speaking reminis- 
cently of the days that were, and of his 
vast possessions, to tell of his great 
herds of cattle sounding in passage 
like the distant roar of thunder, and 
recounting the days when the first of 
his herd was entering the Sonoma 
Rancho, the last was but leaving the 
Suscol Ranch. 

In the garden where Vallejo spent 
most of his time in his declining years 
—where he entertained many persons 




















of note—he gathered his children 
about him, and pointing them out to a 
visitor, would say: “These are the 
little Spaniards; these the Mexicans; 
these the little Yankees.” For his 
children were born under three dif- 
ferent administrations. 

The Senora then took me across the 
court to the dwelling house, an im- 
pressive looking affair, built in the 
year 1851, which cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $60,000. The material came 
from all parts of the world. The iron 
came from China, the bricks from 
South America, the mantelpiece from 
Honolulu. The timber used was all of 
the great redwoods hewn in the for- 
est and whipsawed in a rudely con- 
structed mill a few feet from che 
house. The ornamental framework of 
the house came from all parts of the 
world. The interior originally was 
magnificently furnished with wonder- 
ful old Spanish tapestries, paintings, 
hand-carved furniture, velvet carpets, 
etc. The drawing room always re- 
sounded with mirth and revelry, for 
the General was noted far and wide 
for his hospitality. At this great old 
house, he entertained Spanish, Mexi- 
can, American and European officials, 


Reservoir and foreground looking towards the home of General Vallejo. 
The water comes from an old spring famous in local Indian legend. 








distinguished statesmen and soldiers. 
Even the Russians from Fort Ross 
shared his bountiful hospitality in the 
old days. Here, too, Bishop Alemany, 
upon his arrival from Spain, over half 
a century ago, lived and taught the 
General’s children the doctrine of 
Christianity. In those days there were 
no hotels or accommodations for tran- 
sient guests, and no traveler was al- 
lowed to depart from the Vallejo home 
without a magnificent gift of some 
kind, generally an Arabian steed or 
silver mounted saddle. And a little 
bag of uncounted gold was always 
placed in the guest chamber on the 
eve of departure, to provide for his 
later expense. 

The old house stands to-day alone 
and forsaken, haunted by the memv- 
ries of the past. There is nothing 
grand or impressive about it save for 
the memories connected with it. No 
tapestries, no massive and gorgeous 
drapings or ornamentation of the days 
gone by, remain, nothing but an un- 
tenanted antique country villa, in a 
remarkable state of preservation. 

We crossed the court to the most 
interesting living memento on the old 
grounds: the Swiss chalet, imported 
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from Switzerland, and brought around 
the Horn in sections in 1853. The sec- 
tions were all numbered. The figures 
are still plainly visible to-day. The 
chalet was formerly used as a ware- 
house by the General in his prosperous 
days, but because of its quaintness it 
is now used as the dwelling house of 
Senora Emparan. The interior still re- 
tains its primitive and rustic appear- 
ance, and the structure itself is 
supported by huge posts and hand- 
hewn wooden beams. It is unique and 
fascinating in every detail. The living 
room is large and commodious, and 
contains the library of the General, in- 
tact as he left it, even to the book- 
marks in his favorite volumes. It also 
contains remarkable specimens of In- 
dian pottery, a rare collection of In- 
dian baskets, coins, curios and bric-a- 
brac innumerable, some century old 
and many with romantic histories. Odd 
looking furniture from all parts of the 
world is to be found herein. At one 
corner of the room is the odd shaped 
old wooden table seating about twenty 
—upon this were drawn up certain 
famous deeds of early California, and 
at one time the old table was known 
to have been stacked with sacks of 
geld aggregating $100,000. The 
Senora has carefully preserved the 
relics and traditions of the. Vallejo 
family, although a great number, in- 
cluding the famous old English chaise, 
are to be found in the Museum of 
Golden Gate Park. 

Like many other grand old Spanish 
families, the Vallejos’ greatest pros- 
perity was from 1820 to 1846. The 
General, although a noted colonizer, 
soldier, statesman and benefactor, was 
a poor financier. As old age crept up- 
on him, he realized his inability to 
finance his possessions and keep up the 
vast estate. It was largely due to his 
generosity of heart that he lost his im- 
mense land grants. Many prosperous 
Californians to-day owe their present 
position to Vallejo, for he was known 
to have given away thousands of acres 
to people who had rendered him a ser- 
vice, or whom he fancied. 

This great old estate, originally em- 
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bracing some hundreds of thousands 
of acres, to-day only comprises 280. 

A few contented cows now graze on 
a small patch of verdant pasture, a 
part of the hills over which once thou- 
sands roamed. 

The iron fountains no longer feed 
the immense orchards of fruit and 
magnolia trees—they are rusty and 
still. 

The famous old Chinese pagoda is 
in ruins. The Delirio, the favorite 
haunt of the General’s, where he com- 
piled his famous “Historia de Cali- 
fornia,” which he gave to Bancroft to 
incorporate in his history, is crumbling 
in decay. 

The old reservoir, or crystal lake, 
around which the Indians offered sac- 
rifices to the hero of the lake’s legend 
and his love-sick maid; where the old 
Spanish Grandees, Mexican and 
American army men came to drink of 
the waters of the spring, which min- 
gled with the juice of the orchards, 
went to make the famous wines of 
Lachryma Montis; around whose 
banks Knights of the Saddle courted 
the vivacious Senoritas from old Cas- 
tile, is to-day a commercial project. 

When Vallejo first discovered this 
spring as it ran out of the surface of 
the ground, at the foot of the hill, he 
learned that when. the water reached 
a certain static height it ceased to flow. 
Ascertaining this height, he built a 
wall around it which formed a reser- 
voir or miniature lake; he then piped 
the little town of Sonoma with huge 
wooden pipes, hewn by hand out of 
big pieces of timber by the Indians by 
a rude process of boring, and by this 
means he supplied the neighboring 
ranchos with water. To-day this lake 
is no more, the old wall still stands, 
but contains no water. The little 
spring has given place to a modern 
water system, consisting of two ele- 
vated tanks, whose combined capacity 
is fifty thousand gallons; and an elec- 
tric device, by means of which the 
water from the spring is elevated to 
these tanks, which provide an abund- 
ant supply of pure, rich, sparkling 
water, sufficient for the domestic sup- 
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ply of Sonoma to-day. The old wooden 
pipes originally laid by the General 
remained until 1905, when they were 
replaced by a new system of six-inch 
iron pipes. The spring to-day, flow- 
ing at its natural static height, gives 
650,000 gallons of water in twenty- 
four hours, and below for every foot 
the increase is about 60,000 gallons tor 
every twenty-four hours. 

Although in decay, the old grounds 
have lost none of their personality. 
They are alive with romantic remi- 
niscences and historical memories. 
Every nook and corner abounds with 
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foreign domihation. He it was who 
was instrumental in both, and who 
looked with prophetic eyes upon the 
future of his beloved State. For this, 
then, if for no other reason, should 
loyal Californians revere his memory 
and treasure the sanctity of the old 
grounds. 

The present remarkable state of pre- 
servation of the old grounds, notwith- 
standing the great inroads of time, end 
the lack of funds to care for them, is 
largely due to the untiring and patri- 
otic efforts of Senora Emparan, who 
has worked vigorously and struggled 





The notable old English chaise of the late General Vallejo. It was built in 
England in 1832, and is now in the museum at Golden Gate Park. 


them: the air is fragrant with the anes- 
thetic aroma of the orange blossoms. 
Hedges of multi-colored roses abound, 


while the old court is dotted with 
orange, magnolia, semi-tropical ard 
beautiful shade trees. The old grounds 
are still beautiful, and if for no other 
reason, save in appreciation of what 
Vallejo did for California, they shoul 

be preserved by the State as a monu- 
ment to him. For to General Vallejo, 
Northern California owes much of 
what she is to-day; her admission intc 
the Union, and her abandonment of 


against the heaviest odds that the old 
home might be preserved as a monu- 
ment to posterity. 

The restoration of this grand old his- 
torical property, the last of the decay- 
ing mansions of California, to its old 
beauty and grandeur, would require 
little more than energetic action by 
some of California’s clubwomen. It 
is an historical spot, one that should 
be taken care of and preserved as 
such, and there is yet reason to believe 
that it will some day be under the con- 
trol of the State go- ernment. 











HEROIC DEEDS NOT RECORDED IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


(Copyrighted by the Author) 


BY JOHN W. 


INCE the close of the Civil 
War, it has been a mooted 
question as to who was the 
youngest soldier in the ser- 
vice, during the great national crisis 
from 1861 to 1865. Government esti- 
mates show that of the 2,778,309 sol- 
diers representing the entire enlist- 
ment of the Union army engaged in 
the Rebellion, 644,891 were boys un- 
der 16 years of age; 981,989 under 
18 years, and 1,151,429 had not 
reached the age of 21, at the time of 
their enlistment. Many claimants 
throughout the United States have laid 
siege to the coveted honor of being 
the youngest patriot that offered his 
services to the country, and for over 
a quarter of a century, till recently, it 
was believed that Daniel Williams, of 
Gloucester County, New Jersey, who 
enlisted in 62 as a drummer boy, 
in Company I, Twenty-fourth New 
Jersey Regiment at the age of 11 
years 5 months and 15 days, held the 
record. There is also Colonel John L. 
Clem, another claimant, who was chief 
quartermaster, Department of Califor- 
nia, in 1907, famous in song, story and 
poetry as “The Drummer Boy of Shi- 
loh.” He first saw service at a very 
tender age, and drummed his way to 
early prominence in the Shiloh battle, 
but that is another story. 

The writer believes that he has 
quite unexpectedly discovered the 
youngest veteran who enlisted under 
the Stars and Stripes during the Civil 
War, and that he is at present the 
official bugler in the Veterans’ Home 
in Napa County—John McDonald. 
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John W. McDonald and John W. Con- 
nors. (From a recent photograph.) 


Being possessed of a retiring and un- 
assuming nature, Mr. McDonald rarely 
spoke of his early military experience, 
until quite recently, and even then 
reluctantly gave out this bit of his- 
tory, backed up by his army dis- 
charge, and other official papers con- 
firming his claims. 

John McDonald has other claims to 
historical prominence. He was born 
and reared amid martial surroundings 
at Fort Vancouver, Wash., February 
21, 1852, his father at the time being a 
non-commissioned officer in Company 
A, 4th U: ited States Infant-y, under 





























































































then Lieutenant U. S. Grant. Thus, 
as the records affirm, he subsequently 
followed the inherent patriotic instinct 
of his father, and with the latter’s con- 
sent was enrolled as a bugler in Bat- 
tery D, Third United States Artillery, 
by Captain W. F. Widner. This oc- 
curred at Alcatraz Island, March 10, 
1862. At that time the lad was 10 years 
and seventeen days old. Later the 
boy trumpeter was transferred to Bat- 
tery H, and was honorably discharged 
at the term of his enlistment, March 
10, 1865, at Fort Winfield Scott. The 
following day he re-enlisted, and after 
a transfer to Battery E, Second Artil- 
lery, the schoolboy soldier, still in his 
‘teens, was discharged at Fort Steila- 
coom, Washington Territory, March 
11, 1868. 

Mr. McDonald never got away com- 
pletely from military life, save to give 
a few years in commercial pursuits. 
Full of the true soldier spirit, he again 


President Lincoln in the War Department telegraph office at Washington, 
writing despatches to the commanders at the front. 








re-entered the army and saw hard 
frontier service under Miles, Chaffee 
and Howard. Among other martial 
adventures were campaigns against 
that bloodthirsty and cruel renegade 
Geronimo in Arizona; also in the Nez 
Perce Indian warfares. 

Two troops, comprising L and F of 
the Sixth U. S. Cavalry, and G of the 
First, were engaged nearly all day un- 
der a broiling Arizona sun, striving 
their hardest to dislodge a large band 
of hostile Apaches defending them- 
selves behind an almost impenetrable 
rocky eminence. Some distance away, 
but covered by the Indian zone of fire, 
was a spring of water, the location of 
which was known only to those famil- 
iar with that locality. McDonald 
knew the trails to this spring, and 
begged Sergeant Brandenstine to grant 
him permission to make a dash for 
the spring and bring back water for 
the exhausted cavalrymen. McDon- 
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ald was given the fleetest horse in the 
outfit, and after tying some seventeen 
canteens to his saddle, he led his 
mount among the projecting rocks as 
far as he could without attracting the 
attention of the vigilant Indians. Then, 
jumping into the saddle, he dug his 
spurs into the flanks of the horse and 
dashed out from cover. At once he 
was the target of a shower of bullets, 
but, crouching low over the side of 
his horse he managed to run the 
gauntlet of leaden hail with only a few 
flesh wounds; his horse, however, was 
badly cut, and McDonald was obliged 
to give the animal very careful atten- 
tion when he reached the spring. 
McDonald’s successful dash to the 
spring was unquestionably due to tak- 
ing the Indians completely by sur- 
prise; his return was, if anything, a 
greater surprise, for on his first dash 
they undoubtedly thought he was a 
messenger going for relief or some 
other errand. They certainly never 
expected to see him again. On his 
return, McDonald, as in the first in- 
stance, took advantage of every pro- 
jection of the landscape to conceal his 
advance from the hostiles as long as 
possible. He had seventeen canteens 
filled with water, and knowing how 
indispensable their contents were to 
his comrades, he was anxious to save 
all he could for them, as well as his 
own skin. Behind the last rocky pro- 
jection afforded him for concealment, 
he carefully tied the canteens fast to 
the leathers, and looped his lasso 
around the saddle and neck of his 
horse, so that he could use it some- 
what after the fashion of a sling to 
help support his body while crouching 
behind his galloping horse to avoid 
as much as possible the raining bullets 
of the Indians. When all was ready, 
he bent low behind the shelter of his 
horse’s body and dashed out into view 
of both Indians and soldiers. At once 
the fusillade began from the rock- 
hidden Indians. His comrades gave 
him a shout of encouragement, and 
did all they could to assist him by 
pouring a raking hot fire in the direc- 
tion of the concealed Indians, thereby 
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forcing them to keep under cover, and 
in this way checking their fire. De- 
spite the best efforts of the cavalry- 
men, the bullets rained about the rush- 
ing horse, and McDonald was again 
badly cut up, the worst wound coming 
from a jagged bullet which spent it- 
self in his left wrist and put that 
member out of commission. Within 
fifty yards of shelter the horse stag- 
gered and tumbled headlong. McDon- 
ald promptly cut the cinch, and throw- 
ing the saddle with its canteens of 
water over his shoulder, he staggered 
and crawled the best way he could 
towards the sheltering rocks from 
which a number of his cheering com- 

















Mildred Swain, taken at the age of 18, 

at the time she saved the life of R. B. 

Griffin during the Civil War. Subse- 
quently she became his wife. 
(From an old daguerreotype.) 


rades rushed to pick him up and jubi- 
lantly carry him to safety. 
McDonald’s dash and the refresh- 
ment brought by the water so inspir- 
ited his comrades that before nightfall 
they drove the hostiles into a position 
where they were forced to surrender. 
The following letter was received 
by McDonald, from J. B. Aleshire, 
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now Quartermaster General, U. S. 


Army, his former superior officer : 


“War Department: Office of the Quar- 
termaster General. Washington, D. 
C., October 25, 1907. 

Colonel John L. Clem, Chief Quarter- 
master, Department of California, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

“My dear Colonel Clem: 

“This letter will be handed you by 
John McDonald, who I know to be 
an excellent and brave soldier during 
my early service, 1881, 1882, 1883. If 
you can conveniently give him any 
work, I would appreciate it. 

“Very truly yours, 
(Signed) “J. B. ALESHIRE, 


“Quartermaster General U. S. Army.” 


An interesting coincidence devel- 
oped when McDonald presented this 
missive. Colonel Clem, who is widely 
known throughout the country as “The 
Drummer Boy of Shiloh,” engaged 
the letter bearer in conversation rela- 
tive to his military experience, and 
during the course of the interview, 
the newly discovered youngest vet- 
eran of the Civil War disclosed the 
fact that he enlisted at the. kindergar- 
ten age of ten years. The startled 
Colonel was mildly bewildered, for 
in the past forty years or more he had 
encountered no challenge to his title 
as the youngest soldier; so when Mc- 
Donald drew forth his army papers, 
fortifying his claim, the commis- 
sioned officer manifested keen inter- 
est, as he perused the convincing evi- 
dence. Grasping McDonald warmly 
by the hand, he congratulated him 
ungrudgingly. 


Story of Griffin, Army Telegrapher. 


The dramatic incidents that fre- 
quently involved the military telegra- 
phers, during the critical period when 
the North and South were at bayonet 
points, have never been given the 
publicity that characterized the rank 
and file of the opposing armies, for 
the adventures of these unsung heroes, 
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in whose hands the secrets of the 
nation were held, earned their honors 
unseen. 

The inviting lure of California’s de- 
lightful climate was the magnet that 
prompted Russell B. Griffin, Union 
Army telegrapher, friend of Abraham 
Lincoln, Robert C. Clowry, another 
war time operator, now president of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., 
Andrew Carnegie, the Steel Magnate, 
and David Homer Bates, one of the 
Great Emancipator’s biographers, to 
come West. He is now living at the 
Veterans’ Home, Napa County. 

Mr. Griffin is a veritable mine of 
thrilling narratives, himself being the 
principal actor in those nerve-straining 
days when the disrupted nation was 
hanging in the balance. For twenty 
years the former government telegra- 
pher lived ideally happy and content- 
edly with his beloved wife, Mildred 
Griffin, who, in 1884, passed to the 
Great Beyond. He met and won her 
in the South when she was eighteen 
years of age, amid dramatic and ro- 
mantic surroundings, during the grim 
warfare. At the time, the daring 
young Northern telegraph operator 
was detailed in Blandville, Kentucky, 
a rabid Southern stronghold, to which 
place he was sent because of his ex- 
ecutive capacities and fearlessness. 
He was advised in advance that the 
mission was fraught with constant 
peril, for there were no Union troops 
there. 

Mr. Griffin secured the services of 
two Northern linemen, a small guard 
of Union cavalry, and immediately 
set out to install an improvised tele- 
graph office in this hot bed of Ken- 
tucky rebellion. When the telegraph 
wire was in working order and the 
men were not harassed by the enemy, 
the Federal operator kept in touch 
with Washington, and the various 
Union commanders, posting them on 
the acute situation in that portion of 
the country. 

One day, while transmitting import- 
ant despatches, he was surprised to 
see a young and beautiful girl, mount- 
ed on a spirited bay horse, ride up to 
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Russell B. Griffin. (From a recent 
photograph taken at the Veterans’ 
Home, Napa.) 


the office door. “Pardon me,” she 
said; “but you will be captured and 
killed if you do not make your escape 
quickly, for Captain Wilson, of For- 
rests’ Cavalry Command, is now in 
our house, and is making preparations 
to raid your quarters here.” 

Subsequently, Griffin learned ihe 
young heroine’s name was Mildred 
Swain. 

Thanking her very warmly, he hur- 
riedly clicked the startling informa- 
tion over the wire, secured his horse, 
destroyed all trace of Northern com- 
munication, gathered his troopers and 
linemen together and abandoned his 
office. In the twilight of the depart- 
ing day, the little band of Unionists 
made for the woods, across the field, 
keeping on through the brush until 
they reached the cemetery on May- 
field Creek. As they secreted them- 
selves among the tombstones and 
graves, desultory firing and the baying 
of bloodhounds sounded perilously 
near, but Griffin, by taking every ad- 
vantage of the situation, managed to 
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maneuvre his small following so that 
they shook off their pursuers by day- 
light. Then they made their way to a 
nearby stream, crossing over on float- 
ing wood, and stumbled up to the 
house of Wiley Dicus, who lived in a 
cabin on the road, a location where the 
Federal line to Columbus was strung. 
Dicus supplied the hungry Yankees 
with coffee, bacon and corn pone. 

Griffin then took down a nearby 
wire, and attaching it to his pocket in- 
strument, found the circuit open in 
the direction of the town he had been 
forced to flee from. It was working 
all right to Columbus, where General 
A. J. Smith was in command. Quickly 
wiring him the situation, the Union 
Commander said he would immedi- 
ately rush all available troops of cav- 
alry, and instructed Griffin to be on 
hand and guide the soldiers to the 
town. In the course of a few hours 
this relief appeared, and the elated 
Griffin joined them. On reaching the 
suburbs of the village, the rebel cav- 
alry were discerned mounting their 
horses in the public square; forthwith 
the Federals made a dash at them. 
Being taken completely by surprise, 
the Rebels offered little resistance and 
fled in disorder. 

“Later in the day as we rode away,” 
continued Griffin, telling his story, “we 
passed the home of Miss Mildred; she 
and her mother stood on the verandah. 
I saluted her by raising my hat, and I 


wondered if we would ever meet 
again.” 
Sometime subsequent, Mr. Griffin 


was instructed to relieve the military 
agent and operator at Collierville, 
thirty miles from Memphis, Tennes- 
see, during an exciting incident where- 
by General Sherman and his staff 
nearly suffered complete capture by 
the treason of a Union officer. The 
General came out from Memphis with 
his staff and an escort of cavalrymen 
to inspect the troops at Collierville. 
Great preparations were made to re- 
ceive the “Hero of the march to the 
sea.” The regiments of infantry and 
cavalry were on dress parade line: no 
one suspected any unusual happening. 
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Two officers rushed into Griffin’s tele- 
graph office, with an urgent telegram 
to the general in command at Mem- 
phis, stating that a force of rebel 
cavalry was making a dash to inter- 
cept General Sherman and his party. 
The officer did not stop to write the 
message, but dictated what the aston- 
ished operator was to say over the 
wire. At the time, the two officers 
looked out of the window and saw 
the Southern soldiers at a distance 
placing artillery in position. The 
brick depot was in line with the earth- 
work fort some hundred yards away. 
Cannonading began; a shell or solid 
shot tore through the brick wall; the 
mortar dust was stifling and blinding. 
Griffin rushed out of the demolished 
building and made his way in safety 
to the fort. General Sherman and his 
staff rushed in a few moments later, 
having had a very narrow escape from 
death. After an extremely sharp ar- 
tillery fire of short duration, the rebels 
withdrew. Some days afterwards, it 
developed that a Federal staff officer, 
who was in love with a Southern wo- 


man, had divulged to her the intended 
reconnoissance of Sherman. The wo- 
man, being an ardent friend of the 
Southern cause, warned General For- 
rest, but the artillery bombardment 


began a few minutes too late. The 
traitor officer was dishonorably dis- 
charged from the service, his shoulder 
straps and buttons cut off, and he was 
marshaled outside the lines forever 
dishonored. 

The blinding mortar dust on this 
occasion, from the bursting shell that 
destroyed his office, rendered Griffin’s 
eyesight defective and he was obliged 
to seek treatment in Cincinnati. A 
month later his eyes were well enough 
to resume duty, and when he reported 
to Captain Fuller, the Military Super- 
intendent, a suppressed feeling of en- 
thusiasm enveloped him when Chief 
Fuller informed him to proceed to 
Columbus, Kentucky, and relieve the 
manager there, who was reported ill. 
Griffin was to receipt to his predeces- 
sor for all telegraph property and 
government cipher books; and was to 
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be installed in his new assignment as 
Chief Military Operator of the entire 
district. 

“While I considered my promotion a 
signal honor,” he said, “still the fact 
that I was to operate in the neighbor- 
hood where the courageous girl, who 
was instrumental in saving my life, 
rather thrilled me. I was twenty- 
eight years of age; full of youthful 
ardor, and often in the silent watches 
of the night, in the field, I longed to 
see her again, and tell her in person 
of my great indebtedness, gratitude 
and eternal devotion.” 

After being in charge of the new 
office a few days, and acquiring the 
details of the routine work, the new 
chief arranged to leave an operator in 
charge of the headquarters, temporar- 
ily, while himself, Dicus and a friend 
named Hendrickson, rode out on the 
Blandville road to inspect the lines. 
“To tell the truth,” confided Griffin, 
“the ride was all a ruse on my part. 
Night overtook us, and we put up at a 
country wayside house. While there, 
I diplomatically made inquiries regard- 
ing Miss Swain, and was informed she 
had been absent several days, on a 
visit to her aunt in the country near 
the Cairo road. Determined to see her, 
I arranged matters so that our party 
secretly started out early the follow- 
ing morning, and rode along the road 
leading to her home. Within a few 
miies of the place, I observed a lady 
approaching, which proved to be Miss 
Mildred. I bowed and she stopped 
her horse. I told my companions to 
keep riding to our next station, and 
I would join them later. Turning my 
horse and riding by her side, I referred 
to the night I had made my escape, 
telling her that I had never imparted 
to a living soul the secret warning she 
gave me.” 

A few weeks later a quiet marriage 
ceremony was solemnized, thereby 
cementing this war-time romance. Mr. 
Griffin remained in the government 
service for some while; his honeymoon 
was spent amid a military garrison pre- 
pared for battle at any moment. While 
at Columbus, Kentucky, in the same 
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year, he received a message an- 
nouncing that great national catastro- 
phe, the assassination of President 
Lincoln. Handing the doleful message 
to Colonel Hicks, his commander, the 
officer’s face became pale, and the 
tears coursed down his cheeks. Other 
officers read the telegram in silence. 
The provost marshal ordered all the 
stores and saloons closed. It was a 
day of gloom. The steamer City of 
Alton landed on her way to Cairo, and 
going aboard, the death message was 
handed to the captain. The cabin 
was crowded: officers in uniform were 
playing cards. Calling the attention 
of the people, the captain read the 
despatch in a loud voice. An officer 
at one of the card tables arose and be- 
gan to rejoice, whereupon another of- 
ficer denounced him savagely and shot 
him dead. 

Mr. Griffin says he was the innocent 
author of giving the first news of the 
result of the battle of Shiloh to the 
outside world. It happened in this 
wise: He sent the following private 
telegram to his father: “The battle of 
Pittsburg Landing has resulted in a 
Union victory.” This message was 
sent from Fort Henry, Tennessee, and 
was picked up by the press reporters; 
it was the first and only news given 
by the Northern papers the following 
morning announcing the Shiloh 
battle. 

Throughout the war there was, all 
told, 15,000 miles of wire operated by 
the army telegraphers, and the ser- 
vice cost the government about three 
million dollars. These faithful men 
knew all the secret orders emanating 
from the headquarters and from Wash- 
ington, directing the movement of 
‘troops, and not one of them ever be- 
trayed his trust. In addition to the 
ordinary oath of allegiance, each oper- 
ator pledged himself as follows: “I do 
further swear that I will not reveal to 
“any person or persons the contents of 
any despatch, report or the communi- 
cation, either directly or indirectly, 
that may come to my knowledge 
through any connection with the tele- 
graph, in any manner whatever: that 
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I will not reveal or divulge, to any per- 
son or persons, any cipher that may 
be given me for United States mili- 
tary purposes, and that I will faithfully 
keep and observe this my solemn oath 
of secrecy and allegiance to the gov- 
ernment of the United States of 
America.” 

The list of casualties and capture 
of this little corps probably aggre- 
gated three hundred. The fifteen thou- 
sand miles of military telegraph lines 
constructed and operated in the thea- 
tres of the war by the corps, hundreds 
of whom were within range of the 
enemy’s guns, and often under fire, 
evidences a devotion and bravery that 
surely make its members worthy of 
comradeship with others of the army. 
They had the sole custodianship of 
the cipher keys imparted in confidence 
to the corps, never before or since re- 
posed in so large a body of men, a 
confidence that was never by any 
chance betrayed. 

When the news was received of the 
surrender of General Lee and his 
army, the Union people were jubilant, 
and even the Southerners seemed glad 
the cruel war was over. In recognition 
of his strenuous and _ indefatigable 
duties, Mr. Griffin received the follow- 
ing commendatory letter: 


“Headquarters United States Military 
Telegraph, Nashville, Tennessee, 
April 1, 1866. 


“R. B. Griffin, Manager United States 
Telegraph Division, Columbus, Ken- 
tucky. 


“Dear Sir— 


“Your message of March 30th was 
received. I am sorry to hear that cir- 
cumstances are such as to induce you 
to resign, and I sincerely regret the 
loss of your services. I found you dur- 
ing the four years of your connection 
with the military telegraph an efficient, 
brave, faithful and energetic assistant, 
and take pleasure in recommending 
you to business men and others. I 
should be pleased to hear from you in 
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your new location, and assure you that 
I am very truly your friend, 


(Signed) “JoHn C. VAN Duser, 


“Lieutenant-Colonel and Assistant 
Superintendent, Military Division, 
Tennessee.” 


Mr. Griffin’s wife died in November, 
1884, just twenty-five years after the 
warning that saved her husband’s life. 
Her memory is tenderly cherished by 
the aged veteran, and he always 
speaks of her in words of endear- 
ment. He still has a daughter living 
with her aunt not far from the scenes 
where her mother was wooed and won 
and married. 

During reconstruction days, Griffin 
embarked in commercial pursuits, and 
was a successful and prosperous grain 
and commission broker in Sedalia, 
Mo., for years. His brother, about 
this time, was holding an official posi- 
tion in the general offices of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company in 
New York City, and mailed him a 
letter stating that he had a young 


telegraph operator in his employ who 
was making rapid strides as an inven- 


tor. His name was Thomas A. Edi- 
son, and he had just perfected a con- 
trivance called a “stock ticker,” and 
was trying to get it on the market by 
forming a stock company. The brother 
urged Griffin to come in with a fifteen 
hundred dollar investment. Griffin 
was still thinking over the proposition 
when he received a wire from his 
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brother stating that “the deal was 
off.” Edison had sold his patent to 
the Gold and Stock Telegraph Com- 
pany for $75,000, and this is the story 
of the Wizard’s first lucky strike, and 
his recognition as an inventor. 

Mr. Griffin recalls that just before 
the war, Andrew Carnegie was a tele- 
graph operator. Carnegie had just 
been made superintendent of the Pitts- 
burg division of the Pennsylvania 
Railway when the crisis came, and he 
became virtually responsible for the 
birth of the military telegraph corps 
during those volcanic days. At Secre- 
tary of War Stanton’s request, Carne- 
gie formed the nucleus of that silent 
army of unseen heroes; even to this 
day he is the dominant factor in the 
Society of the United States Military 
Corps, in conjunction to paying out a 
yearly annuity for life to the few re- 
maining members. Only two men on 
the Pacific Coast besides Mr. Griffin 
receive a pension from Carnegie as 
members of this association. 

Along in 1857, when Griffin was 
agent for the Great Western Railway 
(now the Wabash System) at Bement, 
Illinois, he cultivated a lasting ac- 
quaintance with Abraham Lincoln, 
who was then an itinerant lawyer, trav- 
eling through that section of the coun- 
try. The trains having no particular 
running schedules during those days, 
Lincoln would sometimes spend hours 
in the railroad office awaiting his 
train. 




















Snag Lake. 


TRIP TO MT. LASSEN FOREST, 
CALIFORNIA 


BY F. A. STEARNS 


(With photographs by the author.) 


E LEFT Oakland August 
2d, arriving in Red Bluff 
early the following 
morning, where we ate a 

hasty breakfast and started on our 
stage ride about 7 a.m. Crossing the 
Sacramento River, we passed along 
through splendid fruit orchards and 
fine fields of grain. These gradually 
gave way to rolling hills covered with 
scrubby oak trees and lava rock, too 
‘close together to ride or drive through 
without their removal for a roadway. 
Across the dusty roads, even between 
the two stage loads of passengers, 
were trail prints of rattlesnakes that 
abound in that region. This excited 
some of the party to venture on a hunt 
and they began to “go about cau- 
tiously with a big stick,” which re- 


sulted in the killing of three large 
snakes in the next few miles. 

Arriving at Paynes Creek for 
luncheon, we were urged by the stage 
driver (who carried the mail from 
Red Bluff to Mineral, a distance of 
45 miles), to hurry, as we had a long 
ride ahead of us. This ride ended at 
dark among the pines beside a beauti- 
ful stream, where we had a good bed 
and plenty to eat, the buildings con- 
sisting of a large two-story log house, 
with several additions and a small one- 
story building for the post office and 
store, which together with an exten- 
sive barn and corral, coupled with the 
wayside inn, constituted the town of 
Mineral. : 

The many signs of camp fires at- 
tested the popularity of the place as 














a camping station. It is located on the 
edge of the great “Mt. Lassen forest 
reserve,” consisting of about 500 
square miles, or 1,400,000 acres of 
forest and mountains, with an altitude 
of from 3,400 feet to 11,000 feet. The 
Forestry station is located about one 
mile from the Postoffice across the 
creek beyond the bridge. East of this 
line, we were told, rattlesnakes have 
never been seen, and during our en- 
tire travels from there on no poison 
oak or “rattle snakes” were encoun- 
tered. 

We arrived at “Camp Rutherford” 
about ten miles south of Lassen Peak 
on the Feather meadows, at sundown. 
Morgan Hot Springs were passed 
about midway between “Mineral” and 
“Camp Rutherford,” and our party re- 
turned during our stay to spend a de- 
lightful day bathing in the hot water 
that bubbles from the floor of a 
mountain meadow, there being several 
kinds of water, hot salt, sulphur and 
steam, and clear hot and cold water, 
together with warm mud. The sur- 
rounding hills contain a number of 
near geysers and a sulphur works. The 





W. T. Rutherford on the trail. 
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Across the chasm “in the aerial.” 


coloring in this valley is vividly 
strong and striking. 

Our camp was located in care of 
and with Wm. T. Rutherford, assist- 
ant forest ranger, who proved to be a 
most genial host. He provided horses 
and pack mules and acted as guide as 
well as host, directing us over and 
through a great part of the district 
which was being visited by him on an 
inspection tour. Our first important 
trip, excepting rides to a small fire 
which had about exhausted itself, was 
to Willow Lake, one of the many 
beautiful lakes held captive in this 
rather unknown mountain district, and 
located about six miles northeast from 
Feather Meadows. During this trip 
we passed a small herd of cattle graz- 
ing along a little stream, and on our 
left, near the edge of the timber, we 
observed two young coyotes, and Mr. 
Rutherford, having a Colt’s Auto- 
matic, succeeded in shooting one at 















about one hundred yards, notwith- 
standing his mount was only recently 
broken to the saddle. Upon our re- 
turn to the lake, the old coyote and the 
other cub were seen near the same 
clump of trees, and Mr. Rutherford 
promptly gave chase, and shot the 
young one. He carefully preserved 
the scalp and ears, for which a bounty 
is paid by a local county. 

Our next trip was to the ice cave 
where a lava flow from an extinct vol- 
cano has formed Wilson’s Lake, and 
a deep, irregular crevice in which ice 
has formed to a very great depth. Our 
party, with the aid of “lass ropes,” de- 
scended about one hundred and fifty 
feet at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
when the “Needle’s Eye,” a narrow 
passage, was so filled with ice that our 
guide thought it dangerous to pass, 
the clearance of which would have en- 
abled us to go many hundred feet on a 
solid ice floor. 

Our next trip was through the Big 
Meadows, visiting Chester, where the 
party camped one night, driving on the 
next morning to the Great Western 
Power Dam, now being constructed 
across the Feather River, below the 
“Big Meadows.” This dam will im- 
pound a lake covering these great 





Mt. Lassen, 1912, showing the lowest snow mark in thirty years. 





meadows sixty-three miles in circum- 
ference, or about 29 miles long by 9 
miles in width, and with a depth of 
150 feet. Much of the territory to be 
flooded is now covered with timber, 
which is being logged and converted 
into lumber. 

Our next trip was made from Camp 
Rutherford to Mt. Lassen with two 
pack animals and five in our party. 
Each was mounted on a good horse. 
We rode until nightfall, camping in the 
highest meadow, and head of King’s 
Creek, elevation 8,000 feet at timber 
line among the hemlocks at the base 
of Mt Lassen where eight large 
springs gush from the “rim rock” 
which forms an amphitheatre with a 
small meadow covered with beautiful 
green grass, studded everywhere with 
a variety of flowers through which 
flows the clear, cold water apparently 
from the dry, barren rocks above. This 
being the last running water encoun- 
tered in the ascent of Mt. Lassen, we 
tied our horses to the trees and mace 
the ascent on foot to a height of 10,745 
feet above sea level. The last 1,500 
feet on foot was made in two hours, 
including a short rest for luncheon. 

From the top of Mt. Lassen, fifteen 
of the four hundred lakes in the dis- 














Source of.Kings Creek, eight large springs among the hemlocks. 


trict are visible, there being a north 
and southeasterly glacier with a large 
bank of snow forming the saddle, anu 
two rough crags forming the actual 
peaks, on one of which is established 
a telephone station for the use of the 
forestry service in locating fires. A 
lookout man watches the district from 
the top of the mountain daily during 
the summer months. The mountain is 
an apparent volcano. There is a 
lower mountain some three miles dis- 
tant, which seems to have been broken 
off from the southwesterly side, and 
is called “Broke Off Mountain.” The 
crater rim subsiding forms the actual 
source of the Feather River in the 
Kings Creek or “Hemlock Springs.” 

Descent was made to the horses in 
half an hour, and we rode seven miles 
southeasterly through the timber, 
skirting small mountain meadows and 
lakes to Drakes Hot Springs, where 
we camped for the night among ‘he 
tamarack trees at an elevation of 6,525 
feet above sea level, according to the 
aneroid. The next morning we vis- 
ited Devil’s Kitchen, an ancient crater 
with boiling mud-like mush pots 
breaking through the thin earth crust 
all around you, steam, sulphur and ar- 
senic making their appearance in the 


different pots, also clear, cold and 
boiling water, with a beautiful water- 
fall rushing over ferns and yellow 
tiger lilies on its way through the cen- 
ter of the crater. The variety and con- 
trast offered a sight never to be for- 
gotten. 

After returning to our camp, we ate 
a hasty luncheon, and were off again 
to Grassy Lake, our next camping 
place. We crossed Warner Valley, 
and started up over the mountain ris- 
ing a thousand feet in fifteen minutes. 
As we stopped to rest our horses, we 
looked back into the valley, and it 
certainly seemed wonderful that man 
could build such a steep trail, and 
stranger still that a horse could carry 
any one on its back safely over it. We 
reached the top without mishap, and 
rode until nearly darx through the 
great forest, looking all the time for 
deer without success. They are very 
scarce. There should be a law prohib- 
iting the killing of them for at least 
five years, so that in riding in that 
country travelers may catch glimpses 
of the graceful creatures in their 
native haunts. 

We were very glad to make camp 
by such a beautiful lake, where we had 
all the fine lake trout we wanted. 








The next day we rode five miles to 
Cinder Cone, which, together with Mt. 
Lassen, has been designated as 











Homeward 
bound towards the plains. 


The stage to Kiddie. 


The waterfall at the “Devil's Kitchen.” 











National Monuments, said to be the 
most recent active volcano, excepting 
perhaps the occasional eruptions now 
going on in Alaska. We stopped to 
water our horses in Snag Lake, half of 
a larger lake that was cut in two by the 
flow of lava from “Cinder Cone,” the 
other half being called Butte Lake. 
This proved to be the last water on 
this route—the rest of our ride was 
over cinders and lava; in fact, the 
sand around the lake is-filled with cin- 
ders. For two miles and a half we 
rode over nothing but cinders, then 
over a pile of lava to the foot of Cin- 
der Cone, where we tied our horses to 
some scrubby trees and walked up to 
the top of the Cone, six hundred feet 
above the surrounding level. The 
view over the miles of cinders and 
lava in its beautiful colorings is in- 
describable.. The guide told us the 
cone had been in eruption twice, the 
outside rim being 450 feet in diameter 
and about 200 feet down into the sec- 
ond rim, and 250 feet farther to the 
bottom. We descended to the second 
rim, and checked all desires to de- 
scend farther into the earth. The 
climb to the top of the, Cone was 
rim and checked all desires to de- 
thrilling descent, for it required only 





TRIP TO MT. LASSEN FOREST, CALIFORNIA. 


four minutes to “slide” to our horses. 
Sliding in the cinders proved to be 
great sport. In making this Cinder 
Cone trip, we traveled in four counties 
—Tehama, Lassen, Shasta and Plu- 
mas, which region includes the head- 
waters of Feather and Pit Rivers, and 
the Honey Lake district. We were 
very glad to reach our comfortable 
camp on the banks of Grassy Lake, 
with an elevation of 7,240 feet, even 
though it was cold enough at night, so 
we had ice in our water pails the next 
morning, we were made comfortable 
by a roaring camp fire. 

We broke camp early and started 
for Rutherford station, twenty miles 
distant. We rode almost entirely 
around Juniper Lake, a most beautiful 
body of water, finding a wounded buck 
by the water’s edge. This great lake 


would make an attractive resort sec- 
ond to none except beautiful Tahoe in 
its popularity. 

We reached camp after dark, and 
rested one day. The following morn- 
ing we were up before day, making 
ready for our seventy-five mile stage 
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ride to Keddie on the Western Pacific, 
through the Big Meadows, past the 
Western Power Company’s dam. 

We left Camp Rutherford in a pri- 
vate conveyance, rode to Chester, 14 
miles, and got the nine o’clock stage. 
At noon we stopped at Nevis for lunch- 
eon and to change stages. 

The 800 men employed by the West- 
ern Power Company were standing in 
line waiting for the dining room doors 
to open. It was a striking sight to see 
them. After they ate, we were served 
in the same room; everything was in 
abundance and cooked well, although 
not served on fine china and linen. 

Through Indian Valley, rich with its 
grain fields, surrounded by its beauti- 
ful mountains, on to Crescent Mills, 
the road seeming to grow more pic- 
turesque and beautiful every minute, 
passing Indian Falls, only five miles 
from the railroad. By dark we were 
in Keddie, and by the time we had 
our supper, the train was heard in the 
distance, and we were very reluctant to 
let it carry us away from such beauti- 
ful and picturesque scenery. 























The Devil’s Kitchen, showing the boiling hot springs issuing from the earth. 
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The new $1,000,000 Oasis of the Rocky Mountains 


BY AGNES BOSS THOMAS 


UTTE, MONTANA, is dis- 
tinctive. Not because it is 
the Johannesburg of America, 
but because it affords its min- 

ers a rich man’s Eden. 

Fourteen years ago, before humane 
smelting was enforced by law, the 
arsenical fumes from Butte’s copper 
mines devastated not only the town, 
but the country for miles around. Then 
both men and animals dropped dead in 
the streets; vegetation was seared, 


trees turned black, and the surround- 

ing mountains were shorn of life. 
Little wonder that the cemeteries 

became crowded. In fact, it was not 





long before 30,000 dead men, women 
and children were buried within the 
confines of one-half acre! A little less 
than half the population residing with- 
in the city limits, and one-third of the 
total population of Silver Bow County. 

Naturally, such a condition of affairs 
gradually disqualified the miners. It 
also had a*demoralizing effect upon 
the rich men. For although these 
capitalists could come and go, still 
much of their time had to be endured 
in camp. 

Then it was that W. E. Clark, presi- 
dent of the original Consolidated Min- 
ing Company, came to the rescue. And 











COLUMBIA GARDENS. 


in spite of this utter barrenness and 
regardless of cost, determined to re- 
lieve the tension so far as possible, 
and make for the miners a garden. 
Consequently, fifteen acres of rough, 
barren, mountainous country three 
miles from Butte, was chosen. And 
although a canyon, located in the very 
heart of the Great Divide of the 
Rockies, nevertheless it was shadowed 
by the world-famous $1,000,000 copper 
hill belching its poison. Yet when Mr. 
Clark made known his intention, it was 
met with a like determination on the 
part of the workingmen to make the 
project a success. And success it was, 
due not alone to the cool million it cost 
its benefactor, but largely to the won- 
derful patience and untiring perse- 
verance of these laboring men, who 
hungered for a sight of growing things. 

But this was fourteen years ago. 
Now Columbia Gardens, as it is called, 
nourished by the annual expenditure 
of $65,000 provided by its owner, has 
grown into 200 acres of grass, shrubs, 
trees and flowers. The grass, as well 
as each small shrub and its hundreds 
of promising trees, is nurtured with 
the utmost care. And it seems strange 
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to watch the daily care and time and 
coaxing expended on these which grow . 
elsewhere without leave. Yet as a 
consequence, the grass is like velvet, 
without a break or a weed, and affords 
an ideal setting for the striking and 
brilliant array of flowers growing from 
hundreds of fanciful beds. These 
beds twine round the paths, the drives, 
the trees, the buildings, in serpentine 
fashion, in cascades tumbling from 
the terraces which climb the moun- 
tains, and in show beds of conventional 
design; as well as whole blocks packed 
solidly. And as Montana holds the 
record for the size and abundance of 
its pansy blossoms, the Gardens make 
the most of this opportunity. For every 
year 85,000 or more pansy plants are 
set out. These yield an average of 
700,000 blossoms. Even roses have 
been tried. But since being 6,000 feet 
above sea level, only 800 plants were 
set out. Nevertheless, the success was 
so great and the blossoms so many 
that eventually roses will be made a 
specialty, particularly that of growing 
American Beauties in the open. Be- 
sides these, 200,000 other blossoming 
plants adorn the grounds. In all, 





Flower beds in the form of immense national flags. 














From left to right: Conservatory, base ball ground, pavilion, 


1,000,000 plants and flowers from al- 
most every section of the world, and 
grown during the winter in the large 
conservatory of the Gardens, are trans- 
planted annually. This converts the 
grounds into a floral display nowhere 
equaled in the Northwest. The conse- 
quent effect of such brilliance, sur- 
rounded as it is by bleak, gaunt, dis- 
colored mountains, is most startling. 
And particularly as the only approach 
to the Gardens is from the gray, deso- 
late flat this side of the canyon, with 
its squalid shacks and dump heaps. 
The feature of the Garden is its 
absolute beneficence. For instance, the 
flowers. On Memorial Day, great 
bunches of carnations are sent to the 
local post of the Grand Army veter- 
ans, together with thousands of other 
flowers, which are given to decorate 
the lonely graves of the veterans of 
the Civil and Spanish-American wars. 
Then, during the latter part of the sea- 
son, the pansy beds are thrown open 
daily to women and children, who are 
invited to pick the blossoms. But dis- 
tinguishing the entire season, flowers 
are sent to the poor, the sick and the 
maimed. Thus, the primary object 








not 


of the Gardens’ floriculture is 
merely to create a wonderful display, 
but as a means of bringing cheer and 
solace to the thousands of hungry 
souls too poor to nurture flowers, since 
residing in a community where the 


cost of living is nearly two-thirds 
higher than in almost any other part 
of the United States. 

Then, too, the Gardens, open day 
and night, are free to the public, the 
nickel fare constituting the admission 
for those patronizing the street cars. 
One day each week is set aside for 
the children, when the little tots are 
given a free ride to and from the 
grounds. Besides this, a goodly num- 
ber of special days have been estab- 
lished in which various forms of labor 
enjoy enthusiastic and heated con- 
tests. Prominent among these, and 
withal the most deserving, is the rock- 
drilling contest of the miners, which 
never fails to attract many thousands 
of interested spectators. 

Columbia Gardens are not only rich 
in the wonders of Nature, but has also 
its colonnade, concessions, pagodas 
and pavilion, all gleaming spotless 
white, and alive with the familiar and 








oncessions, menagerie. 


incessant babble of fakers, merry-go- 
rounds, bands and what not. On the 


edge of the large, artificial lake, where 


the kidlets, together with the swans, 
go a-splashing, is the $75,000 pavilion. 
This structure, twice circled by broad 
promenade balconies, has a dance floor 
of 100 by 120 feet, which easily ac- 
commodates 1,000 or more couples. 
But every park has its pavilion, and 
some quite as auspicious. But unlike 
the rest, the Gardens’ pavilion shelters 
at its dances all classes—from the 
very poorest district of Butte to its 
multi-millionaires. This is due to the 
fact that the “smart set” of this com- 
munity have absolutely no other outlet 
of amusement, and while in town, if 
they would dance, they must of neces- 
sity dance at the Gardens. Thus, two 
evenings each week have been set 
aside for their accommodation, at 
which time no one outside their own 
magic circle is allowed the pavilion. 
In truth, the entire Gardens are prac- 
tically deserted of the other element 
—no doubt because each and every 
“class” have their appointed evenings, 
and these evenings are absolutely dis- 
tinctive of each class. And to make 





Taken from the balcony of the pagoda. 


this possible, strict order and disci- 
pline are enforced by the Gardens’ 
management. 

Beyond the pavilion and mid-way 
up a terraced hill is the Gardens’ com- 
paratively new baby, the fish hatch- 
ery. This excellently equipped hatch- 
ery has been turned over to the Mon- 
tana Anglers’ Association, under an 
agreement that if the association would 
procure the fish eggs, the Gardens’ 
management would attend to the 
hatching of them, after which the as- 
sociation was to distribute the fry. 
This plan has been in operation for 
the last six years, with the gratifying 
result that the yearly output of the 
Gardens’ fry is close to one and a half 
million young trout, which are planted 
in the streams of this vicinity. In- 
deed, this hatchery has played no 
small part in making the trout fishing 
in the mountain streams of Montana 
rank with the best in the country. 

Looking across the canyon from the 
hatchery can be seen all sorts of wild 
creatures which, to all appearances, 
seem to be roaming at large on the 
mountain side. But not so. For the 
Gardens’ menagerie affords its ani- 

















mals a natural home, with canyons, 
caves, mountain streams, and even 
a mountain or two in which to roam. 
This menagerie, like the Gardens to 
which it belongs, is unique, for it 
boasts a collection of animals and 
birds belonging exclusively to the 
plains and fastnesses of Montana. 

In a recent number of a_ current 
magazine appeared an article descrip- 
tive of the Zoo in Bronx Park near 
New York City. In this article the 
writer states that the park has the dis- 
tinction of possessing the only Rocky 
Mountain goat in captivity. And, 
furthermore, that never before has 
a Rocky Mountain goat been 
whelped in captivity and both the 
mother and offspring lived—but in 
this instance the mother died by giving 
birth to.the Bronx kid. Now this 
writer was decidedly misinformed, 
for Columbia Gardens has not only 
one Rocky Mountain goat, but three: 
a father, mother and baby—and the 
latter born in captivity, which is the 
only birth on record under such con- 
ditions. No doubt this is largely due 
to the fact that the family here enjoy 
their native habitat, the cage being a 


Entrance to Columbia Gardens. 








canyon of the mountains from which 
these goats take their name. 

The story connected with the cap- 
ture of Mr. Billy is most interesting. 
It seems Miss Nannie had long been 
in captivity, and the management, 
making known their desire to find her 
a mate, received a letter from Darby, 
stating that one had been caught in 
the mountains nearby, and asking 
what price would be paid for same. 
Now the Montana game law prohibits 
both the slaughter and capture of 
Rocky Mountain goats. In this in- 
stance, however, Mr. Game Warden, 
upon receiving the management’s let- 
ter advising the department of the 
situation, replied: “I shall find it im- 
possible to be in the Bitter Root Valley 
for two weeks,” and signed his name. 
Thereupon, Mr. Billy established his 
home with the beautiful white Nannie. 
Some months later this affable mem- 
ber of the game: warden’s department 
was a guest at the Gardens. While 


’ visiting the animals of the zoo he came 


upon Mr. Billy, and exclaimed: “Why, 
where did you get that fine Rocky 
Mountain goat?” 

“Oh,” replied the 


manager, “he 


Butte in the far distance 








etween the hills. 


Artificial lakes at the left. 


grew up in the mountains hereabouts; 
came down one night—so I’m given 


to understand—and scenting the fe- 
male, leaped over the fence and has 
stayed ever since.” 

“In that case,” returned his com- 
panion, “I suppose it’s alright for you 
to keep him.” 

In the cages are a couple of black 
wolves captured during the year by 
an Indian boy on the Fort Shaw Res- 
ervation. The gray wolf was brought 
in from near Great Falls. These 
wolves are now very rare. While coy- 
otes are thick in this mountainous 
country, still they are quite difficult 
to capture. In fact, the hardest of all 
animals to lure to a trap on account 
of their suspicious nature and wonder- 
ful powers of scent. However, the 
coyotes here were captured on the 
hills above. 
wildcats came from German Gulch, a 
few miles from Butte. The mountain 
lions were caught between Missoula 
and the Coeur d’Alenes; while the 
three-year-old, 500-pound Teddy bear 
hailed from the mountains yonder. 
The swans are from the Centennial 
Valley near Henry’s Lake, as well as 


The lynx and a pair of’ 


the elk, four female buffalos and three 
beavers, or chequamegon, as the In-- 
dians call them. The eagles, owls, 
ducks, geese, fox, and Mary, the little 
black bear who is the proud mother of 
two handsome cubs—are also from this 
vicinity. The peacocks came from 
Florence, Montana, and the three bull 
buffaloes, the largest of which weighs 
over 1,900 pounds, from Mrs. Alicia 
D. Conrad’s herd near Kalispell. 
Crowning the highest eminence of 
the Gardens and commanding a superb 
view of the grounds, the canyon and 
the outlying range of the Rockies, is a 
large and ornate pagoda. Here it is 
that W. E. Clark, tired of his thirteen 
million dollar New York palace, sits 
and rests and watches the miners at 
peace in the grounds below, for every- 
where on the green benches sits a mot- 
ley crowd, tired, worn, but happy. And 
the swings sway not alone to the pulse 
of shouting children, but restive 
miners. And further, following the 
course of the stream, a fire flashes 
from a stove fashioned of rocks. And 
crouching before the blaze, happy wo- 
men—wives of the miners, no doubt— 
poke the fire and fuss good-naturedly 














The great smelters of the Amalgamated Copper Mine, Anaconda, Montana, 
thirty miles from Butte. 


over bright blue coffee pots dotting 
the hot stones. Still others can be 
seen arranging their evening meals 
on the rustic tables under the young 
trees. While little children, many 
pitifully stunted, and all quite poorly 
clad, flitter hither and yon in their 
search for clovers and dandelions. 


These they preserve with the tender- 
est care in tin cans and broken nosed 
bottles. Small wonder that the rich 
man watching above, decides each 
year to enlarge the grounds. And he 
does, for so far the annual growth of 
Columbia Gardens has averaged six- 
teen and two-thirds acres. 





QUID PRO QUO 


BY WARWICK JAMES PRICE 


Some bring bright gems and glittering gold, 

(And a weary world knows the worth of these!) 
And some of the learning and art of old, 

To deck the boughs of the season’s trees. 


But his gift to me was the truth—no less! 
(The essence and breath of beatitude), 
And all gifts in return were but hollowness, 

Save only friendship—and gratitude! 





THE FIRST RAIN 


BY MARGARET ADELAIDE WILSON 


the autumn equinox the val- 

ley had baked under a cloud- 
less sky, the emerald, of late grain and 
darker green of wild buckwheat ripen- 
ing with the march of days into dim 
gold and ruddy brown, the lights on 
rugged peaks and. shining mesa grow- 
ing more and more vivid as the un- 
winking sun burned the last drop of 
moisture from the air. September was 
merely summer intensified. The same 
fruits lingered on, but with a richer 
flavor, tending to quick decay. The 
same flowers were with us, but now at 
the slightest encouragement from ir- 
rigation, they budded, burst into bloom 
over night, and dropped their petals 
before we had time to enjoy their fra- 
grance. 

Then on the fifth day after the pass- 
ing of the equinox a faint veil stole 
across the sun. The encircling moun- 
tains seemed suddenly to draw nearer; 
groups of pines sprang into bold relief 
against the western slopes of San Ja- 
cinto. The graybeards on the village 
benches stopped wagging their heads 
and prophesying a dry year, drawn 
aside by this new manifestation of the 
heavens. “Humidity,” they  an- 
nounced. “Likely now we'll have rain.” 

But rain does not visit with un- 
seemly haste the waterless places. 
That night and for three nights after 
the sun went down through cloudy pil- 
lars of rose and gold. The fourth night 
a gray shroud hid its setting, and no 
star came out in all the sky. The 
night jar swept low through the orange 
trees, sending its weird tremulous call 
through the darkness. Toward mid- 
night came a wind over the southern 
hills, sobbed. restlessly in the cotton- 


NTIL yesterday it had been 
full summer. From April to 


woods a while, then died away, leaving 
a hushed and expectant earth. And 
then the rain began. 

We waked to a world over which the 
illusion of summer still hovered. Birds 
that for the last two months had de- 
serted us for the cool forage of moun- 
tain meadows, had returned in the 
night, and were bustling about their 
old nesting places with a specious air 
of spring. Out in the orchard deli- 
cate fringes of vetch had made their 
way through the mellowed soil as if 
by magic, and were lifting their grace- 
ful heads above the furrows. Twin 
heart-shaped leaves of mallow, “bread 
and cheese” of our childhood days, 
starred the rough garden _ borders. 
Earth seemed to have forgotten that 
it was October, and rejoiced with the 
spring pulse of May. 

All morning the rain came down, 
warm and soft and caressing. Our 
thoughts were so taken up with it that 
we could talk of nothing else. We 
brought out bits of work, laid up for 
just such a day, dallied with them fit- 
fully a while, deserting them at last 
on some chance shifting of the cloud 
masses upon the mountain tops, or the 
flitting of a bird friend lately returned 
past the open window. New scents 
came in from the wild lands to the 
east. The moving cloud battalions 
were forever disclosing new beauties 
on hills and plain. Once a stray shaft 
of light illumined a tiny ranch far up 
on a jutting ridge, its orchards and 
stubble fields laid out with minute pre- 
cision. In all our years of gazing upon 
that mountainside we had never no- 
ticed the little ranch before; and now 
we studied its high and solitary fields 
with the eagerness of discoverers, un- 
til another change of light dropped it 
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into the obscurity from which it had 
sprung. 

With afternoon a subtle difference 
in the face of Nature gradually be- 
came perceptible. A lull in the down- 
pour lured us out for a drive. Fresh air 
children that we were, we had already 
grown restive under the half-day’s con- 
finement and the prospect of an outing 


assumed all the excitement of a pic- - 


nic. We started forth hilariously, with 
exaggerated precautions in the way 
of rubber ponchos and old hats, mak- 
ing merry over our swollen and un- 
natural appearance. 

An errand took us two miles across 
the valley to a ranch from which the 
owner had lately gone. It is sur- 
rounded by wide stretches of grain- 
fields running down on the northern 
side to a sandy arroyo, across which 
the gray village of the Sobobas nestles 
in the arms of solemn browed old hills. 
From the tiny vine-covered porch of 
the ranch house one can look toward 
the home of all the winds unimpeded; 
for settlers have for the most part 
chosen our more cultivated corner of 
the valley, and our neighbor was 
something of a pioneer on the open 
plain to the north. I doubt if she would 
have exchanged her wide prospects, 
however, for any of our more sheltered 
slopes. In the matter of human com- 
panionship she was somewhat isolated 
—but the dawn, the hills and all the 
moving stars were her familiars, so 
that she could not greatly miss the 
homes of men. 

As we turned into the driveway, the 
first conviction of change stole over 
us. It was June when our neighbor 
went away. Then the little house was 
a riot of warmth and bloom. Now as 
we passed the walnut orchard a yellow 
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leaf detached itself here and there and 
fluttered silently down. The vines 
around the house looked thin and dead, 
and drooping beneath them were sod- 
den hollyhocks that only yesterday 
had flaunted their bloom. How had 
the glory of them departed, along with 
the stir and cheer of the little brown 
house that slept so silently above 
them! We had been vaguely aware 
of its silence before; but that was in 
the sunny days of life and gayety 
when change went on imperceptibly, 
when the sense of permanence was so 
strong that one. could not bring the 
mind to comprehend a break in the 
glad order of things. 

The mood of the afternoon became 
articulate when, as we stood there, the 
bell in the far away Mission of the 
Sobobas began to toll, bearing the 
news of another final change. The 
hills took up the message, wrought of 
it a high and solemn thing, an echoing 
music that died at last in the gray 
skies above. They were tolling for 
Apapas, the last: eagle chief of the 
Sobobas. All his life while the young 
men followed strange paths and bowed 
before the God of the Spanish priest, 
Apapas had walked sternly by the 
lights handed down to him from his 
fathers. And when he felt death com- 
ing on, they say that he would have 
none of the priest, but rising from his 
blanket compelled his failing limbs 
to perform once more the ancient 
dance of penance for the sins of his 
people; his last stern protest against 
the inevitable march of change. 

“Now,” goes the song of autumn, 
which is the song of death among the 
tribes, “now is the time for the eagle 
to fly away. Now is the time for the 
acorns to fall from the trees.” 














PASTOR RUSSELL NOT A “SOCIALIST” 


His Observations on Condition in the Orient Gained on his Recent “ Round the World Trip ” 


BY C. T. RUSSELL, Pastor Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


N BEING asked recently for 
an interview on Socialism, 
by the representative of a 
Socialist paper, Dr. Russell, 
the well known pastor of Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, New York, replied: 

“But I am not a Socialist; indeed, I 
am an opponent of Socialism as being 
impractical at the present time. I am 
not even a ‘Christian Socialist.’ I hold 
that Jesus and His Apostles did not 
teach Socialism or social equality. 
They taught, ‘Render honor to whom 
honor is due;’ ‘Love the _ brethren, 
honor the king;’ ‘Servants, obey your 
masters.’ 

“Even the partial attempt at Com- 
munism or Socialism in the early 
Church, when they ‘had all things 
common,’ was a mistake. It was not 
authorized by the teachings of Jesus. 
It was an expression of the mutual love 
of the brethren. It was permitted, to 
illustrate the ideal condition of the 
future, for which even the saintly are 
not now prepared. 

“T hold that Messiah’s Kingdom 
must first be established and in con- 
trol before Socialism will be a blessing 
or a possibility. Selfishness is so 
deeply entrenched in the human heart 
that Socialism in full can be only a 
theory, an unattainable ideal in the 
present time. Of course, I do not in- 
clude combinations of Individualism 
and Socialism along the lines of rail- 
ways, telephones, gas and electric sup- 
ply, schools, etc. In view of these 
divergences, you surely have come to 
the wrong man for an interview,” said 
Pastor Russell. 

“You are quite wrong, Pastor,”. re- 


plied the newspaperman. “We do 
know your position quite well, but 
while we do not take your view of mat- 
ters, we do recognize you as a man of 
great honesty and fearlessness. Your 
reputation in these respects is world- 
wide. Socialism not only respects the 
motto, ‘Live and let live,’ but it has an- 
other, ‘Think and let think.’ Socialism 
is quite strong enough to-day to be 
fearless. Besides, you do believe in 
Socialism—that Messiah’s Kingdom 
will establish later what we now ad- 
vocate. 

“My journal desires your views on 
social conditions as you observed 
them on your recent world tour. Your 
Christian character, your freedom from 
sectarian bondage, your alertness to 
all that is transpiring in this, our won- 
derful day, as well as your moral cour- 
age, make your conclusions valuable to 
us and to all thinkers. Besides, many 
of our comrades have your books and 
possibly know more of your views than 
you might surmise—even if we do not 
agree with your views regarding So- 
cialism.” 

“T thank you for your compliment,” 
answered the pastor. “It seems to me 
that no one should be other than hon- 
est—esvecially a minister of the Gos- 
pel of Christ. What items would most 
interest your readers ?” 

“We would like to have some word 
on conditions in India, China, Japan 
and the Philippine Islands. We know 
much regarding conditions at home and 
in Europe, but will not object if you 
include interesting items of your ob- 
servations in Christendom also.” 
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India Seething and Restless. 


“Our party spent nearly a month in 
India,” began Pastor Russell. “We 


chad excellent opportunities for getting 


in touch with its peoples. They are 
mostly inoffensive, but besotted with 
superstition. They are just awaken- 
ing to realize their lack of education. 
A fresh appeal for education for the 
masses has been made to the govern- 
ment this very year. They see that the 
wealth is in the hands of the whites, 
and all offices and positions of trust. 
They charge that they are being ex- 
ploited to make the British wealthy. 
Secretly they are angry. If they could 
get munitions of war, India would be 
aflame with war against their white 
rulers. But no one is permitted to have 
arms of any sort except upon a spec- 
ially issued license. And, of course, 
licenses are rarely granted, except to 
the whites. 

“T could see no hope for their get- 
ting free from the British even if they 
could do better for themselves, which 
I doubt. I addressed whites and 
natives some sixteen times, exhorting 
all to seek God in His righteousness 
and to patiently wait for Messiah’s 
Kingdom, which God promises _ will 
right all the injustices of earth. In 
Madras I learned of a recent incident 
which implies that the natives are bit- 
ter and premeditating vengeance on 
the whites: a native woman treated a 
white woman rudely in a street car. 
The white woman reproved the native, 
and got the reply: ‘We will spit into 
your white faces before long.’ 

“China is a most interesting coun- 
try. Its people are quite intelligent 
in a civilization of their own, very 
different from ours. Finally, they are 
awake to the fact that this is to the’r 
disadvantage. The revolution now in 
progress is not merely a political one 
—it embraces everything social and 
religious as well. Noted in the past 
for their docility, which allowed the 
Manchus to rule them for centuries 
(as the British are now ruling India), 
they are now ablaze with the revolu- 
tionary spirit. 


“It is to be hoped that the Chinese 
will be allowed to reorganize their 
own government. It is to be feared 
that they will get five foreign masters 
instead of the one (Manchus) and less 
sympathetic. 

“China has a trades unionism all her 
own. No other land under the sun is 
so completely ruled along these lines, 
though the workmen of the United 
States are following closely of late. 
In China every trade has its guild, 
with iron-clad rules, to violate which 
often means death. Even the pirates 
are thus combined and ruled. If civil 
war in China ever gets under way, 
these guilds will make matters terrible 
indeed. ‘Every man’s hand will be 
against his neighbor,’ just as the 
Bible describes. 


Uncle Sam as a Civilizer. 


“The Filipinos for centuries, de- 
graded with superstitions and ignor- 
ance, are now awake. Nowhere has 
the white man and his civilization done 
more for his dark-skinned brother 
than in the Philippines. In the short 
time since the American occupation 
following the Spanish war, that people 
has seen the great light of civilization 
and is approaching it with rapid 
strides. 

“One thousand American school 
teachers originally sent there are now 
supplemented by six thousand native 
teachers. The Filipinos are not yet 
fit for full self-government: no more 
so than a bright boy of twelve years 
would be fit. However, an American 
has just cause to feel proud of the 
noble work of a ‘big brother’ that has 
been done by our government—along 
strictly secular lines, without preju- 
dice to any religion. 

“Yet the Filipinos are not happy, 
contented, thankful! Judging our 
government by. others, measuring 
others by themselves, they selfishly 
fear for the future. Doubtless, did 
the opportunity offer, they would be 
ready to murder their educators and 
benefactors, for fear of the future, 
which they distrust. 
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The Practical Japanese. 


“As a race, the Japanese seem in- 
ferior to the Chinese. Yet in some 
important respects they are superior. 
They are more practical! They have 
great common sense! A little nation 
of little people suddenly awakened to 
civilization, they have matched and 
anticipated the so-called ‘Christian’ 
nations in their Christian game of 
War. No wonder if their little heads 
swelled with pride. The wonder is 
that they show so great moderation, 
so little bluster and boastfulness. 

“A happy, peaceable, contented, 
loving people by nature, they are 


grafting on civilized lust for wealth. 


and feeling the pinch of competition 
in every direction. Discontent, strikes, 
etc., are growing. Ere long the happy 
little brown men will be unhappy 
and strifeful under the influence of 
our Western Civilization. During our 
visit at Tokio their street railway em- 
ployees went on strike. What was 
the cause? A conflict between selfish- 
ness and justice! 

“It had been announced that the 
surplus earnings of the railway, over 
and above a certain dividend on its 
capital, would be paid over to its em- 
ployees as a bonus or supplement to 
their wages. The comparatively few 
officers took more than half of the 
bonus and gave over the remainder to 
the many conductors and motormen to 
divide among themselves. The selfish 
injustice was resented by the strike 
until a more equitable adjustment was 
arranged. 


Secret of the Discontent. 


“Knowledge is the mainspring of 
our present day unrest and discontent 
—everywhere machinery and science 
are producing wealth as never before 
in the world’s history. The very sight 
of gold brings the thirst of avarice. 
Everybody wants to get rich—quick! 

“The Bible tells that God purposes 
shortly to remove the curse and make 
the whole world rich with the bounties 
of Paradise restored. But Christians, 
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with more Bibles than ever, are not 
Bible students, and do not know of 
God’s gracious promises to the world 
—to be ushered in as soon as the elect 
Church shall have been glorified. Be- 
sides, the ‘Higher Critics’ have been 
busy undermining faith in the Bible 
for the past fifty years. Hence little 
faith in its inspiration remains. 

“Without a better hope, education 
merely spurs on the whole world to 
chase the golden butterfly of wealth. 
Already the struggle to grasp it is like 
a football scrimmage in which many 
are exhausted, some being wounded 
and others being killed. 

“But, alas! The chase for wealth, 
and angry battling on its account, are 
only begun, as all may see. The 
Bible alone foretells its awful sever- 
ity—that ‘unless those days should be 
shortened no flesh would be saved,’ 
but for the elect’s sake those days 
shall be shortened,’ they will be cut 
short by the establishment of Mes- 
siah’s Kingdom, God’s ‘elect’ instru- 
mentality for the overthrow of Sin 
and the establishment of righteous 
and Messianic Socialism. But up to 
that time of Divine interference, it will 
be as the Bible foretells, ‘A time of 
trouble, such as never was since there 
was a nation’—‘nor ever shall be af- 
terward.’—Dan. 12.1; Matt 24:21. 

“Wealth is good as a servant, but 
Mammon worship is demonizing 
Knowledge is a priceless boon to the 
heart and head in tune with the In- 
finite One; but to others it is a doubt- 
ful blessing. 

“This is the source of the trouble 
which is becoming more general as 
the days go by. Knowledge is reach- 
ing hearts and heads that are unwise 
rather than wicked, that have no 
knowledge of the Supreme and His 
purposes and promises. It requires 
much more grace to do right after one 
learns how to do wrong successfully. 
And it is so much more easy to con- 
tend and even to fight for Justice than 
to practice Justice in the little affairs 
of our own lives. 

“In Great Britain we have examples 
of increased knowledge working trou- 
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ble. The railway servants, dock lab- 
orers and coal miners there have 
awakened to a realization of their im- 
portance to Society. They see that 
without their services the people 
would freeze or starve to death. They 
struck for a reasonable living wage. 
They succeeded, and their success 
alarmed the upper classes and encour- 
aged themselves. 

“The strikes were settled, but the 
men are still not satisfied. They are 
faring better than did their fathers 
in the same grades of labor, but they 
know of the change that has come to 
the world, through increased wealth. 
They declare that they will strike 
again, and do so without warning. 
Having no faith in Messiah’s coming 
Kingdom, they say: ‘If we submit we 
‘will be ground down into the mire; 
‘and our children’s children would be- 
come serfs, slaves or worse.’ 

“Conditions are similar in Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, France, Italy, 
Austria, Greece, Russia and here at 
home. Civilization is sleeping beside 
a great volcano which gives every 


evidence that it will speedily be in 
eruption. 

“The terror of that hour none can 
appreciate except from the standpoint 
of God’s Word! The Bible pictures 
the strife at hand as demonical. 
Human sympathy will be swallowed 
up by human passion; selfish passion 
will burn, because the hoped-for easy 
victory will not come! 

“To-day Capital and Labor are each 
serene, because each believes that it 
possesses the power to bring the other 
to its senses—to put upon the other a 
final quietus. Some trust in the ballot, 
others in the power of money to sus- 
pend business and let the people 
starve into submission. Others trust 
in their power to stop coal, and trans- 
portation of food, etc., until starvation 
settles the question for all time. 

“Each miscalculates the resources 
of the other. All together they will 
be disappointed—only anarchy and 
terrible trouble will result, until 
Christ’s Kingdom shall settle the strife 
—and thus “The desire of all nations 
shall come.’ ” 





DEAF 


BY MARY LOWTHER RANNEY 


Huge type of all my days to be, 
The desert lies; its soundless void 

Smites my deaf ears relentlessly 
With aching silence unalloyed. 


Yet may the prophecy come true, 
The desert blossom like the rose, 

And song arise, wings beat the blue, 
God’s secrets to disclose. 


The desert vast companions me. 
A brother on its breast I lean 

And hear, at last, with ecstasy 
Its music, deathless and serene. 
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IN THE REALM 


“What Books to Read and How to 
Read Them,” Being Suggestions 
for Those Who Would Seek the 
Broad Highways of Literature, by 
David Pryde, L. L. D., Author of 
“Biographical Outlines of English 
“Literature,” “Great Men of Euro- 
pean History,” etc. Formerly 
Head Master of the Edinburgh 
Ladies’ College. 

This is a new edition of David 
Pryde’s famous guide book to litera-. 
ture, with an introduction and classi- 
fied lists of over 1700 books in ancient 
and modern literatures by Francis W. 
Halsey, editor ot “Great Kpochs in 
American History Described by Fam- 
ous Writers;” Associate Editor of 
“The Best of the World’s Classics,” 
etc. This timely reproduction of an 
unusually serviceable hand book 1s 
designed as a life preserver to save 
perplexed readers trom the flood ot 
15,000 books now being rolled out an- 
nually by the printing presses ot 
America and England. No human be- 
ing can hope to cope with such a del- 
uge of matter. One reading of this lit- 
tle book of 172 pages, and the flood- 
tide of innumerable volumes divides, 
leaving the way clear to the books of 
all time, the ones worth reading. Such 
a book, written by a man of true dis- 
cernment, discrimination and fine ap- 
preciation, offers a short cut to the 
fields of true literature which no ambi- 
tious reader can afford to neglect in 
these days of strenuous endeavor. The 
table of contents marks out clearly 
the paths to the various fields compre- 
hended in literature. Some idea of the 
practical import of this little book may 
be gained by summarizing just a few 
of the principles laid down by Dr. 
Pryde for getting the most out of your 
reading. They are: 1. Before You Be- 
gin to Peruse a Book, Know Something 
of the Author. 2. Read the Preface 
Carefully. 3. Take a Comprehensive 
Survey of the Table of Contents. 4. 


OF BOOKLAND 


Give Your Whole Attention to What- 
ever You Read. 5. Be Sure to Note 
the Most Valuable Passages as You 
Read. 6. Write Out in Your Own Lan- 
guage a Summary of the Facts You 
Have Read. 7. Apply the Results of 
Your Reading to Your Everyday 
Duties. One of the most valuable fea- 
tures of this book is the Bibliography 
in which the authors and titles of 
standard works ot Fiction, Autobio- 
graphy, History, Philosophy, Essays, 
lravel, etc., are given. lhroughout, 
the book is eminently practical and: 
helpful. 

Illustrated, 12mo; cloth, 75c. net; by 
mail, 85c. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
York. 


“The Advance of Woman: From the 
Earliest Times to the Present.” 
By Jane Josephine Christie. 

This is a timely book, throwing an 
illuminating sidelight on the so-called 
“Woman’s Movement” now sweeping 
over the world. The author explains 
her object as “A keen desire to set be- 
fore both men and women a continu- 
ous picture of society from early times 
to the present day. * * * We do not 
stop to realize that the sins of nations 
must be rendered account of as well as 
those of individuals, that the mistakes 
of centuries and generations are piled 
up to be an incubus on those to come. 
We don’t stop to realize that the pres- 
ent is only a link in the chain of Time 
bound by consequences to the past 
and laying foundations of conse- 
quences for the future to reap. The 
only facts that are living and pregnant 
are those which bring a lesson, the 
only good of the past is to enable us 
to better guide the present; the past 
history, sociological, political and 
legal, philosophically understood, 
ought to be the light to direct our 
steps. This is the message which this 
book attempts to set forth.” The au- 
thor has made a deep study of Darwin, 
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Morgan, Lester F. Ward, Eliza Burt 
Gamble, John Stuart Mill and others, 
so the line of her thought is amply for- 
tified and directed by the best authori- 
ties. The treatment of her subject is 
lucid, simple and forceful, and indi- 
cates that the author is familiar with 
practical, every-day affairs as well as 
the higher thought movements. The 
book is not an argument for “Woman’s 
Rights,” but it is a most absorbingly 
interesting and convincing picture of 
her place in the scheme of things, with 
illustrative examples from the lower 
orders of Nature, as well as from wo- 
manhood in general in the ancient and 
modern world. 

$1.50 net. Published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia and London. 





“The Lute of Life,” by James Newton 
Matthews. Edited by Walter 
Hurt. 

The title is expressive of the author, 
for his was a sensitive character to 
find voice for his feelings of life only 
through poetry. His sweet and lov- 
able nature is clearly limned in the sin- 
cerity, simplicity and sympathy of his 
lines. Walter Hurt, who knew him 
well, says that Matthews “was the in- 
carnate poem; his life was a lyric; his 
death a threnody.” Matthews’ literary 
intimates—Whittier, General Lew 
Wallace, Mark Twain, James Clarke 
Ridpath, Joel Chandler Harris and 
others—join in the same warm testi- 
mony. Many of them expressed their 
love of his character in poems and 
prose. James Whitcomb Riley, one of 
his staunchest friends and admirers, 
among many fond tributes addressed 
the following sonnet to him: 


“Bard of our Western World!—its 
prairies wide, 

With edging woods, lost creeks and 
hidden ways; 

Its isolated farms, with roundelays 

Of orchard warblers heard on every 
side, 

Its cross-road schoolhouse, wherein 
still abide 

Thy fondest memories—since there 
thy gaze 


First fell on classic verse; and thou, 


in praise 

Of that, didst find thy own song 
glorified 

So singing, smite the strings and 
counterchange 


The lucently melodious drippings of 

Thy happy harp, from airs of “Tempe 
Vale,’ 

To chirp and trill of lowliest flight and 
range, 

In praise of our To-day and home and 
love— 

Thou meadowlark no less than nightin- 
gale.” 


Like Beranger, Matthews was a true 
poet of the people, and, though his 
wide range of knowledge and feeling 
sometimes carried him into classic 
fields, he loved best to mold in lines 
scenes of the home and the hopes and 
aspirations of his own country. These 
he has treated in the loving, wide vis- 
ioned, sympathetic way that one would 
expect from a Lincoln poetically in- 
spired. Owing to his modest nature 
and retiring life, he has not gained his 
due and rightful recognition outside 
the limited circle of his many literary 
friends. A wider acquaintance with 
the beautiful merits of this volume will 
unquestionably place Matthews in an 
enviable niche among the _ standard 
American poets. — 

Price, $1.50 net. Horton & Com- 
pany, Publishers, 441 Home street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





“A Tale of Two Conventions;” Being 
an Account of the Republican and 
Democratic National Conventions 
of June, 1912, with an outline of 
the Progressive National Conven- 
tion of August in the same year. 
By William Jennings Bryan. 

It was considered quite an innova- 
tion in the newspaper field when Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, perhaps the then 
most prominent figure in the Demo- 
cratic party, was sent to the Republi- 
can National Convention as the spec- 
ial correspondent of & syndicate of 
newspapers to report the progress of 
the body from his particularly inter- 
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esting point of view, considering his 
position in the opposing national party. 
He later graphically covered the 
Democratic Convention for the same 
papers, and wrote a resume of what 
was done at the National Progressive 
Convention. All the material thus 
written, Mr. Bryan has now gathered 
into permanent form in his book, “A 
Tale of Two Conventions,” just pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
The book includes some of the import- 
ant speeches of the conventions, and 
the platform of each party, and sup- 
plies in permanent form a mental 
“bird’s-eye view,” so to speak, of the 


pre-election status of each of the three . 


great national political parties. 

Punctuating the book are selections 
of notable speeches made at the con- 
ventions, including those of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mr. Bryan, Elihu Root and 
Alton B. Parker. Edited by Virgil Mc- 
Nutt, and illustrated from contempor- 
ary cartoons. For those who desire a 
clear-cut and vivid bird’s-eye view of 
the recent historic political conventions 
by one of the dominant participators, 
this offering is unsurpassed. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 
$1 net; by mail, $1.10. 





“Indians of the Terraced Houses,” by 
Charles Francis Saunders, with 
numerous illustrations from photo- 
graphs, mainly by C. F. and E. 
H. Saunders. 

Arizona and New Mexico continue 
to be the Ophir of the American Con- 
linent to those tireless and indefati- 
gable enthusiasts in search of Indian 
mysteries, lore, traditions and pictur- 
esque aborigine life. A few of these 
enthusiasts discover something new 
and readable in the land of the Primi- 
tive Desert Gods, and most of them do 
not. In this case the author wisely 
planned his trip of discovery with a 
definite and assured aim, and he re- 
urned with much information and 
many interesting photographs regard- 
ing the “Indians of the Terraced 
Houses,” as an old Spanish chronicler 
called them. The author shows deep 
sympathy for his subject, and, like 
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John Fiske, Helen Hunt Jackson, and 
the noble souls who really appreciated 
what the Indians and their relics mean 
to America, he makes an earnest plea 
to arrest the disintegration and sure 
extinction of the little Pueblo repub- 
lics. Misdirected government efforts 
are afoot to interfere with the present 
life of these Indians, break up their 
pueblo life, scatter them in farmsteads 
and change their habits and customs. 

The disintegration of this life is 
the more lamentable, as the Pueblos 
are the last of the aboriginal races in 
the United States still living on their 
original lands and remaining in any- 
thing like their primitive estate. 

The author’s style is entertaining, 
and he describes from personal obser- 
vation extending over several years 
the present day life of these interest- 
ing tribes. 

The book contains a chapter on 
Pueblo arts, especially pottery for 
which the race is noted, and is illus- 
trated with many striking photo- 
graphs taken by the author and his 
wife. A map, tables of population, 
directions for travel in the Pueblo 
country, a bibliography, and a glos- 
sary add practical value to the volume. 

Octavo, 50 illustrations and a map; 
$2.50 net. By mail, $2.70. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York and London. 
The Knickerbocker Press, 2-6 West 
45th street. 





“The Guardians of the Columbia,” by 
John H. Williams, author of “The 
Mountain That Was God,” with 
210 illustrations (including 8 in 
colors) of Mt. Hood, Mt. Adams 
and Mt. Helens, and of the Co- 
lumbia River and its Great For- 
ests. 

The publication, two years ago, of 
“The Mountain that was ‘God,’” 
brought an immediate demand from 
many parts of the country, and especi- 
ally from the Columbia River cities, 
for a similar book describing and pic- 
turing the fine snow-covered volcanic 
peaks that stand as sentinels about the 
great Cascade-Columbia Gorge, fam- 
ous in Indian myths as the site of the 
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legendary “Bridge of the Gods.” The ~ 


field was virgin soil, fascinating in its 
interest. The volume which has re- 
sulted from Mr. Williams’ study of it 
will delight all who love the great 
river, with its stately mountains and 
the far-stretching forest that supplies 
a true setting for their crown jewels, 
the ice-capped peaks. 

The new book is magnificently il- 
lustrated with more than two hundred 
views of this wonderful scene. In his 
swiftly moving text, the author treats 
his subject from the point of Indian 
legend, with its naive solutions of 
natural phenomena; from that of sci- 
ence, interpreting the vast ranges, 
snow-peaks and river canyons in terms 
of geological cause and effect; from 
that of poetic nature study, finding 
beauty in the wild disorder of uptilt 
and chasm; from that of the climber, 
who sees in the ice domes a call to 
inspiring sport; and finally from that 
of the economist, who knows that the 
mountains and their snow fields and 
forests are storehouses of fertility for 
the plains and power for their indus- 
tries. 

Newstand Edition, light paper,°’75c. 
Library edition, in stout art crash, 
$1.50 net. Edition de Luxe, in ooze 
leather, with design in gold on cover, 
$2.50 net. Postage on each edition, 
16 cents extra. J. H. Williams, Pub- 
lisher, Tacoma, Wash. 


“Henri Bergson: the Philosophy of 
Change,” by H. Wildon Carr. 

There are few men living whose 
names appear so frequently in the 
world’s newspapers and learned jour- 
nals as Professor Henri Bergson. The 
aim of this little book is to give us the 
reason. But first the author describes 
who Bergson is, and an attractive por- 
trait shows us what he is like. It is 
Professor Bergson’s fame to have in- 
troduced what is really a new system 
of philosophy, and this is why he, a 
Frenchman, has been asked to lecture 
at Oxford, London, Birmingham and 
Edinburgh. Mr. Wildon Carr de- 
scribes very ably and clearly the chief 
‘tendencies of this new philosophy un- 
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der such headings as Philosophy and 
Life, Intellect and Matter, Instinct and 
Intelligence, Intuition, Freedom, Mind 
and Body, and Creative Evolution. In 
these chapters is unfolded a concep- 
tion of the universe that is at once so 
simple and so suggestive that it has 
attracted the attention of thinkers 
everywhere; and it has this commen- 
dation, which must appeal to ordinary 
men, that it maintains the reality of 
freedom. 

This little book is one of a series 
to be published under the title, “The 
People’s Books.” Cloth, 20c. Dodge 
Publishing Co., 220 East 23d St., New 
York. 


“Stories of the Great Railroads,” ~ by 
Charles Edward Russell. 

Charles Edward Russell, publicist, 
socialist and reformer, is considered 
one of the ablest students of public 
questions and clearest writers on in- 
dustrial problems in America to-day. 
He has the art of making the most 
technical matter of absorbing interest. 
The publishers claim that “The stories 
in this book are facts, but so presented 
that they read like romances. They 
are fact-narratives of modern financial 
pirates and piracies. They prove that 
the days of free-booting, plunder and 
loot are not yet over. The piracy of 
to-day is merely conducted on a more 
colossal scale and by subtler methods 
—that is all.” 

12mo., 332 pages; price, $1 post- 
paid: five copies, $3. Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 118 West Kenzie St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Publisher. 


“Life’s Responses to Consciousness,” 
by Miriam I. Wylie. 

The purpose of this book is to offer 

a reasonable explanation for some of 


the problems of life. To aid in un- 
derstanding the interpretation of mind 
and what is called matter; to show 
how a mental attitude can produce a 
material phenomenon, and how to use 
thought power to permanent advan- 
tage. : 

Cloth, $1 net. Desmond Fitzgerald, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 





